THE  DESIRE  OF  ALL  NATIONS 


Saviour,  sprinkle  many  nations, 
Fruitful  let  thy  sorrows  be; 

By  thy  pains  and  consolations 
Draw  the  Gentiles  unto  Thee: 
Of  thy  Cross  the  wondrous  story 
Be  to  all  the  nations  told; 

Let  them  see  Thee  in  thy  glory. 
And  thy  mercy  manifold. 


Far  and  wide,  though  all  unknowing 
Pants  for  Thee  each  mortal  breast; 
Human  tears  for  Thee  are  flowing. 
Human  hearts  in  Thee  would  rest: 
Thirsting  as  for  dews  of  even. 

As  the  new- mown  grass  for  rain. 
Thee  they  seek,  as  God  of  heaven. 
Thee  as  man  for  sinners  slain. 


Saviour,  lo,  the  isles  are  waiting, 

Stretched  the  hand  and  strained  the  sight 
For  Thy  Spirit,  new-creating. 

Love’s  pure  flame  and  wisdom’s  light; 

Give  the  word,  and  of  the  preacher 
Speed  the  foot  and  touch  the  tongue, 

Till  on  earth  by  every  creature 
Glory  to  the  Lamb  be  sung. 

— t/lrtbur  Cleveland  Coxe. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


We  wish  we  could  think  more  highly  of  Con- 
grees  than  we  do,  but  we  confess  that  we  are  a 
little  impatient  to  see  it  fritter  away  time  in 
doing  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  when  the 
country  is  in  need  of  immediate  and  pressing 
legislation.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  we 
emerged  from  a  political  contest  on  which  the 
majority  of  our  people  felt  that  the  fate  of  the 
whole  nation  was  to  depend.  Whon  it  was  over 
and  the  conservative  party  was  victorious,  we 
breathed  more  freely  and  waited  only  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  assemble  to  see  it  adopt  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent  measures  that  would  restore  general  confi¬ 
dence  and  prosperity.  The  time  was  short,  for 
it  is  a  short  session — of  only  three  months— be¬ 
ginning  on  the  4th  of  December  and  ending  on 
the  4th  of  March.  Half  of  that  time  is  already 
gone,  and  yet  the  result  of  the  session  so  far  has 
been  absolutely  nothing!  And  indeed  worse 
than  nothing !  For  instead  of  trying  to  restore 
confidence  so  as  to  stimulate  industries,  some  of 
the  fiery  spirits  in  the  House  and  Senate,  seem 
to  be  determined  to  embroil  this  country  with 
Spain,  by  openly  acknowledging  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Cuba— an  act  that  would  be  no  kindness 
to  Cuba,  while  it  would  at  once  involve  us  in 
relations  towards  Spain,  out  of  which  we  should 
be  happy  if  we  escaped  without  open  war.  And 
what  possible  end  could  be  gained  by  it  ?  If  we 
can  believe  the  reports  of  the  correspondents  of 
New  York  papers,  who  are  on  the  spot,  in  the 
camps  of  the  insurgents,  (as  well  as  of  others 
who  are  in  Havana  itself,  and  right  under  the 
guns  of  the  Morro  Castle),  the  Rebellion  is  rap¬ 
idly  ripening  into  a  Revolution,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  that  has  just  opened,  the  Island 
will  be  free  and  independent — not  by  the  help 
from  our  shores,  but  by  their  own  strong  arms. 
Then  they  will  show  themselves  worthy  of  the 
independence  that  they  have  won  on  the  field  of 
battle.  If  Congress  will  only  let  them  alone, 
and  attend  to  the  business,  not  of  a  foreign 
country  but  of  our  own,  our  seventy  millions  of 
people  will  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which 
they  do  not  feel  to  be  very  weighty  at  present. 

If  anything  more  were  needed  to  show  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  keeping  our  hands  off  from  Cuba,  it  is 
that  our  government  has  so  far  borne  itself  with 
such  dignity,  and  shown  such  true  friendliness 
alike  to  Cuba  and  to  Spain,  as  not  to  offend 
either,  but  to  retain  the  respect  and  the  good 
will  of  both.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
island  has  been  misgoverned  for  centuries,  from 
the  time  of  Spanish  occupation — and  we  might 
almost  say  from  its  discovery  by  Columbus — 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  sincerely 
desired  its  independence,  or  a  complete  change 
in  the  methods  of  administration.  This  the 
President  has  signified  to  Spain  with  perfect 
frankness,  and  urged,  in  language  as  strong  as 
he  could  use  without  giving  offence,  that  the 
mother  country  should  grant  certain  needed  re¬ 
forms— nof  when  she  could  not  help  herself — 
when  she  was  compelled  to  do  it,  or  lose  the 


island  entirely — nor  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  in  which  she  would  throw  away 
hundreds  of  millions,  and  lose  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  lives  of  her  brave  soldiers.  Thus  Spain, 
if  let  down,  would  be  let  down  gently,  and  the 
Spanish  honor,  of  which  she  is  so  jealous,  would 
be  spared,  while  Cuba  would  secure  that  free 
and  just  government,  which  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  develop  the  resources  of  one  of  the  richest 
islands  in  the  world. 

Was  not  this  better  than  to  pitch  in  at  once, 
with  an  air  of  defiance  to  Spain,  that  might 
precipitate  a  war,  and  thus  only  extend  the 
ruin  and  misery  on  both  sides  the  ocean.  The 
latest  advices  from  Madrid  show  that  the  Span¬ 
ish  government  is  seriously  considering  granting 
to  Cuba  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy — how  much 
is  not  yet  clearly  defined— but  that  would  make 
her  as  free  and  independent  as  Canada,  wh'ch, 
(with  the  exception  that  the  Governor  General  is 
appointed  by  England,  though  he  is  but  little 
more  than  a  figure  head  to  signify  that  Canada 
retains  a  formal  connection  with  Great  Britain), 
in  the  management  of  her  own  affairs,  is  as 
independent  as  the  United  States. 

We  can  hardly  believe. that  .Spain  is  prepared 
to  go^as  lar  as  this.  Even, if  it  were  tendered  to 
the  insurgents,  perhaps  they  would  not  accept 
it,  feeling  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  secure 
absolute  independence.  But  it  is  intima^ 
that  the  Spanish  government  is  more  willing  to 
listen  to  terms  now  than  it  was  a  few  months 
ago,  realizing  the  fact  that  President  Cleveland 
has  shown  a  friendliness  that  may  not  be  shared 
by  his  successor.  At  any  rate  our  country  and 
our  government  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of{  they  have  been  sincerely  friendly  to  both 
parties ;  whereby  we  have  avoided  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  being  dragged  into  war,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  retain  our  own  self-respect,  and 
the  respect  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Another  good  omen  hails  the  opening  year. 
After  a  long  course  of  negotiations.  Great  Britain 
and  the^United  States  have  entered  into  a  care¬ 
fully  framed,  but  most  explicit  and  sacred 
Treaty  of  Arbitration,  whereby  they  agree  to 
arbitrate  all  questions  in  difference,  which  they 
may  fail  to  adjust  themselves  by  diplomatic 
negotiation,  as  for  example : 

All  pecuniary  claims  which  do  not  exceed  £1(X),000 
in  amount,  and  do  not  involve  territorial  claims, 
shall  be  decided  by  an  arbitration  tribunal  thus 
constituted : 

Each  party  shall  nominate  one  arbitrator,  who 
shall  be  a  jurist  of  repute,  and  the  two  *arbitrators 
so  nominated  shall,  within  two  months  of  their 
nomination,  select  an  umpire.  In  the  event  of  their 
failing  to  do  so  within  the  limit  of  time,  the  umpire 
shall  be  appointed  by  agreement  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
the  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Great  Britain  each  nominating  body  act¬ 
ing  by  a  majority.  In  case  they  fail  to  agree  upon 
an  umpire  within  three  months,  the  umpire  shall  be 
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Anj  coDtroreraj  inTolviag  territorial  claims  aball 
be  aabmitted  to  a  tribonal  of  six  members,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  Judges  of  the  Sapreme  Court  or  Jus¬ 
tices  of  Circuit  Courts,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Pres 
ident  of  the  United  States.  The  other  three  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  Judges  ot  the  British  Supreme  Court 
or  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
CouncU  to  be  nominated  by  the  Queen.  Their  award 
by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  5  to  1  shall  be  final. 
If  there  is  less  than  the  prescribed  majority,  the 
award  shall  also  be  final,  unless  either  party  within 
three  months  protests  that  the  award  is  erroneous. 
If  the  award  is  protested  or  the  members  of  the  tri 
bunal  are  equally  divided,  there  shall  be  no  recourse 
to  hostile  measures  of  any  description  until  the  me¬ 
diation  of  one  or  more  friendly  powers  shall  have 
been  invited  by  cme  or  the  other  party. 

The  Treaty  is  to  continue  for  five  years  from 
its  ratification  by  the  two  governments. 


Prom  the  subjects  submitted  to  this  Tribunal 
two  are  excepted,  viz.  :  The  Bering  Sea  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  Venezuela  Bound¬ 
ary,  which  are  not  thus  referred  inasmuch  as  they 
are  already  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement  by  existing 
commissions. 


There  is  also  another  proviso  that  nothing 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  honor  of  either  country,  a  very  proper 
concession  to  the  pride  of  both,  for  the  United 
States  is  as  *‘touchy”  about  her  honor,  and  as 
quick  to  resent  an  insult,  as  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  herself.  But  as  it  can  hardly  be  conceived 
that  either  country  could  wilfully  do  the  other 
an  injustice  so  gross,  a  wrong  so  fiagrant,  as  to 
create  a  feeling  of  humiliation,  and  rouse  a  re¬ 
sentment  that  could  not  be  controlled,  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  a  rupture  for  such  an  offence 
could  occur.  Wherefore  leaving  such  a  possibil¬ 
ity  out  of  the  account,  this  Treaty  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  is  in  effect  a  Treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  and 
is  therefore  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  as  indicating  that  the  time  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  may  not  be  very  far  off,  in  which 
off  countries  shall  enter  into  similar  treaties 
between  one  another,  and  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  may  disband  their  standing  armies,  as 
the  nations  will  learn  war  no  more. 


During  the  past  summer  and  autumn  we  have 
heard  from  the  West  of  the  bountiful  harvests 
that  were  waving  on  the  prairies.  It  has  not 
been  always  so.  There  have  been  years  when 
the  prairies  hardly  yielded  enough  for  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  have  been  years  of 
famine,  but  this  has  been  a  year  of  plenty. 
The  trains  on  all  the  railroads  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  the  mighty  burdens.  We  are  now 
almost  ashamed  of  our  abundance,  when  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world  comes  the  wail  of 
millions,  who  are  not  only  suffering  for  the 
want  of  sufficient  food,  but  actually  dying  of 
starvation  I  We  have  heard  in  former  years  of 
the  famines  in  China,  which  swept  over  whole 
provinces,  and  by  which  millions  perished..  But 
now  the  curse  has  fallen  upon  India,  where 
large  districts  are  utterly  blighted,  and  as  they 
are  densely  populated,  of  course  the  number  of 
deaths  is  correspondingly  great.  A  generation 
ago  the  horror  of  such  a  calamity  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no  means  of 
transport,  by  which  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
could  be  sent  from  one  province  to  another.  The 
rice  which  was  the  chief  article  of  food,  had  to 
be  carried  in  little  carts,  drawn  by  oxen,  slow 
in  movement,  and  each  carrying  but  a  meagre 
subsistence  for  a  single  family. 


This  difficulty  is  now  removed  by  the  great 
system  of  railroads  that  have  been  opened  all 
over  India  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas.  There  is  no  trouble  about  trans¬ 
portation  of  all  the  supplies  that  can  be  sent 
from  Europe  or  America,  if  they  can  once  be 
landed  cm  the  shores  of  India.  The  British 
government  is  doing  all  it  can  to  keep  the  poor 
Hindoos  from  perishing,  but  even  its  resources, 
great  as  they  are,  are  not  equal  to  the  task.  In 
such  extremity  what  could  be  more  fitting  than 
that  our  own  America,  loaded  as  our  fields  have 
been  with  the  mighty  harvests,  should  con¬ 
tribute  out  of  her  abundance?  The  Methodists 
are  leading  the  way  in  this  matter.  It  has  been 
proposed  in  Illinois,  where  this  year  the  prairies 
yielded  a  tremendous  crop  of  corn,  to  forward  to 
the  sea-board  enough  to  fill  a  ship.  Who  of  us. 
East  or  West,  would  not  delight  to  have  a  part, 
great  or  small,  in  sending  food  to  thoee  who  are 
perishing  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe? 


A  GREAT  WOBKEB’SIEXPEBIENCE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Next  to  the  late  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  the 
man  who  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  gath¬ 
ered  the  largest  congregation  in  London,  is  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Blast  Lon¬ 
don  Tabernacle.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Spurgeon,  and  was  widely  favored  as  Spurgeon’s 
successor,  but  he  resolutely  declined  to  be  a  can¬ 
didate.  As  Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  ministers  in  England  and  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  throws  much  light  on  the  vital  matler 
of  city  evangelization,  I  wish  to  tell  the  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  something  about  him. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Brown  is  now  fifty-two 
years  old,  and  he  began  to  preach  at  eighteen. 
In  1866  he  went  into  the  East  End  of  London — 
the  end  in  which  London’s  poverty  is  located — 
and  took  charge  of  a  small*  Baptist  church  of 
three  hundred  members.  He  threw  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  into  his  work,  and  so  entirely 
has  he  devoted  himself  to  it  that  he  says  that 
he  has  not  even  seen  Regent  street  and  the  fash¬ 
ionable  “West  End”  of  London  for  several 
years  I  His  little  church  grew  rapidly,  and 
they  soon  erected  the  Blast  London  Tabernacle 
which  has  sittings  for  2,700  auditors  and  is  al¬ 
ways  crowded.  During  his  thirty  years  pastor¬ 
ate,  Mr.  Brown  has  baptized  about  six  thousand 
converts,  and  the  actual  present  membership  of 
the  church  is  2,300.  Among  these  is  quite  a 
large  number  of  converted  Jews,  and  *tbe  He¬ 
brews  swarm  in  that  region.  None  but  a  man 
of  cast-iron  constitution  could  have  endured 
what  Mr.  Brown  has  gone  through  during  his 
thirty  years  of  herculean  and  heroic  labors.  At 
nine  o’clock  every  morning  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  hie  missionaries,  and  going 
over  with  them  the  cases  of  destitution  and 
suffering,  and  laying  out  plans  for  the  day.  At 
ten  o’clock  he  plunged  into  his  books,  for  he 
has  always  been — like  his  friend  Spurgeon — a 
hard  student;  before  lunch  he  took  a  peep  into 
the  “Boys’  ”  or  “Girl’s  Homo”  connected  with 
his  church.  His  afternoons  are  usually  devoted 
to  preaching,  either  among  the  poor  of  Blast 
London,  or  out  in  the  rural  districts ;  his  rule 
has  been  to  hold  about  nine  services  in  every 
week  I  He  has  traveled  widely  over  the  king¬ 
dom,  confining  himself  to  the  humbler  and  poorer 
congregations.  Friday  evening  he  has  always 
devoted  to  blocking  out  the  briefs  of  his  Sab¬ 
bath  discourses,  and  he  has  never  used  manu- 
scrints. 

At  the  end  of  thirty  years  of  such  perpetual 
and  prodigious  labors,  Mr.  Brown  has  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge.  His  reasons,  as  given  by 
himself,  are  these.  He  says:  “I  have  been 
conscious  of  growing  physical  weakness.  Family 
troubles  have  fallen  upon  me  with  peculiar 


heaviness;  my  dear  wife’s  illness  lasted  four 
years ;  and  since  her  death  two  years  ago  I  have 
felt  that  my  work  was  pressing  too  hardly  on 
me.  A  great  dreed  of  going  beyond  the  thirty 
years  has  for  some  time  past  hung  over  me ; 
mine  has  been  a  long  jiastorate ;  and  no  one  can 
accuse  me  of  running  away  from  my  work.  If  I 
were  in  the  financial  position  of  some  years  ago 
there  is  nothing  that  I  should  like  better  than 
to  give  the  whole  of  my  time  to  preaching  about 
the  country  without  fee  or  reward,  and  so  help¬ 
ing  the  poorer  brethren.  ”  It  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Brown  may  seek  some  recreation  by  visiting 
China,  and  may  return  home  by  way  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  United  States.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country  who  would 
rejoice  to  greet  and  to  listen  to  this  devoted 
servant  of  God ;  but  as  he  has  never  written 
any  popular  novels  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
could  pick  up  thirty  thousand  dollars  by  two 
months  of  popular  lectures.  His  self-denying 
toils  have  not  been  among  those  who  “wear 
soft  raiment,  and  dwell  in  kings’  houses.” 

On  one  much-discussed  question  of  the  beet 
way  to  reach  “the  masses,”  Mr.  Brown’s  testi¬ 
mony  is  of  great  value.  He  has  gathered  his 
church-membership  mainly  from  the  laboring 
classes  and  from  self-supporting  trades-people. 
He  says,  “If  I  were  to  gather  the  sweepings  of 
Bow  Common  into  our  Tabernacle  on  Sundays  I 
should  simply  lose  a  large  number  of  the  other 
members.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorant 
talk  about  the  best  way  to  reach  the  very  poor. 
We  have  to  deal  with  facts  as  they  are,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  me  that  the  very  poor  are 
much  happier  in  their  own  Miseion-halU  than 
in  regular  churches."  This  is  a  very  decisive 
answer  to  the  idle  talk  of  thoee  in  this  country 
who  insist  that  the  ragged  residents  of  the  slums 
can  be  coaxed  into  fine  churches  for  regular  wor¬ 
ship.  As  I  have  always  contended,  they  would 
not  come  into  such  churches,  if  they  could. 
Mr.  Brown  has  consolidated  into  a  strong  and 
active  church  the  self  supporting  class,  and  they 
in  turn  have  done  mission-work  among  the 
“fioating  population,  ”  and  the  squalid  classes 
around  them. 

The  question  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Brown  by 
an  interviewer  who  called  on  him,  “Do  you 
find  that  the  respectable  artisans  of  the  Blast 
End  sympathize  with  Christianity?” 

“I  think,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  “that  all  classes 
in  London  are  less  religious  than  they  were. 
Many  reasons  will  account  for  this.  Among 
the  working  classes  what  is  known  as  the  Social 
Gospel  has  done  as  much  harm  as  anything.  I 
hate  the  expression  Social  Gospel.  Sometimes  I 
think  it  must  have  been  invented  by  the  devil. 
What  we  want  in  the  pulpit  is  close  and  careful 
study  of  the  Bible.  During  a  morning  sermon 
I  never  hesitate  to  make  fifteen  or  twenty  ref¬ 
erences  to  passages  of  Scripture.  My  congre¬ 
gation  are  all  provided  with  Bibles,  and  when¬ 
ever  a  verse  is  mentioned  they  refer  to  it  in  the 
volume.  It  is  an  amazing  thing  to  me  that 
any  man  or  woman  should  come  to  the  house  of 
God  unprovided  with  a  Bible.  I  fear  that  min¬ 
isters  are  themselves  in  a  measure  to  blame  for 
the  falling  off  in  this  habit.” 

Many  other  things  might  be  mentioned  in 
regard  to  the  thirty  years  of  solid  work  wrought 
by  this  noble  man  on  wise  and  legitimate  lines, 
without  the  slightest  admixture  of  sensational 
clap-trap.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Spurgeon 
found  in  Archibald  Brown  hie  most  intimate 
ministerial  friend  and  model  co-worker  in  win¬ 
ning  souls  to  Jesus  Christ. 

•  - 

Advices  January  8th  from  Persia  report  Mr. 
Speer  as  improving.  Advices  by  mail  now 
begin  to  come  to  hand  indicative  of  his  great 
activity  in  visiting  the  missions,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  severe  illness.  His  presence  seems  to 
have  been  everywhere  welcomed  and  productive 
of  good. 
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THE  GOLDEN  SUNSET. 

On  Saturday  last  our  friend  and  brother,  Dr. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  opened  his  house  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  to  those  who  would  congratulate  him  on  the 
completion  of  his  seventy-fifth  year!  It  was 
necessary  to  announce  the  fact  of  his  age,  for 
otherwise  nobody  would  ever  think  of  him  as 
past  threescore  years  and  ten.  He  has  not  a 
trace  of  bodily  infirmity  except  in  hearing,  and 
even  in  the  loss  of  that  Spurgeon  bade  him  to 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  “there  was  not  much 
said  in  this  gabbling  world  that  was  really  worth 
hearing.’’  But  if  he  could  not  hear  all  the 
kind  things  that  were  said  of  him,  and  to  him, 
last  Saturday  night,  he  heard  enough  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  was  surrounded  by  those  who 
loved  him,  and  who  felt  that  he  had  been  an 
important  element  in  their  lives.  Few  men, 
now  living  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  have  got 
so  much  out  oi  life  as  he,  and  few  have  im¬ 
parted  so  much  in  return.  As  his  slight  fig¬ 
ure  is  full  of  vitality,  so  his  mind  has  not  lost 
a  particle  of  its  alertness  and  vivacity.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  several  years  since  he  resigned  hie 
church,  of  which  he  had  been  the  beloved  pastor 
for  thirty  years,  he  has  not  ceased  to  preach.  From 
being  the  pastor  of  one  church,  he  has  become 
a  minister  at  large,  whose  services  are  in  con¬ 
stant  demand,  and  those  who  hear  him  do  not 
perceive  the  slightest  diminution  of  power. 

Nor  is  this  power  confined  to  the  pulpit.  He  is 
equally  at  home  on  the  platform,  where  there 
are  few  men  who  can  hold  an  audience  so  well 
as  he.  In  the  great  celebration  in  London  of 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations  he  was  one  of  the  leading  figures.  A 
friend  tells  me  how,  on  one  occasion,  there  was  a 
call  for  Dr.  Cuyler,  and  he  electrified  them  by 
a  single  sentence  ;  “The  country  of  George 
Washington  sends  a  ship-load  of  blessings  to 
the  country  of  Sir  George  Williams  !’’  Aptness 
for  saying  just  the  right  thing  could  no  further 
go,  and  with  that  last  word  ringing  in  their 
ears  the  great  audience  slowly  melted  away. 

Nor  is  his  influence  confined  to  the  pulpit  or 
platform — it  is  redoubled  and  multiplied  a  hun¬ 
dred -fold  by  hie  pen.  In  my  experience  as  an 
editor  for  more  than  forty  years,  I  have  learned 
to  judge  as  by  instinct  a  man  who  has  the  gift 
of  writing  so  that  others  will  read,  and  it  is  my 
deliberate  opinion  that  in  the  writing  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  religious  article  Dr.  Cuyler  has  no 
epual  here  or  abroad.  He  has  been  writing  for 
The  Evangelist  thirty  years,  and  has  not  written 
himself  out  yet.  By  these  articles,  which  are 
numberless  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  his  words 
have  literally  gone  out  through  all  the  world. 
Not  only  are  they  reprinted  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  but  they  are  read  in  every  missionary 
bungalow  in  India,  while  far  away  down  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  his  name  is  a  household 
word  in  the  parsonages  and  the  churches  of 
Australia. 

But  does  he  not  feel  a  little  “down’’  as  he 
looks  towards  the  West,  and  sees  the  gathering 
shadows  ?  Not  a  bit  !  His  life  has  been  one  of 
unceasing  labor,  but  that  has  made  him  hanpy, 
and  kept  him  young.  Though  ofttimes  weary  in 
his  work,  he  has  never  been  weary  of  it.  And 
next  to  the  grace  of  God  he  has  had  the  un¬ 
speakable  blessing  of  a  happy  home.  The  good 
angels  love  to  rest  “Under  the  Catalpa. ’’  “The 
slow  descending  sun’’  lights  up  the  Western  sky, 
and  gives  promise  of  a  happy  to-morrow.  What 
more  can  we  wish  for  our  friend  and  brother, 
than  that  this  golden  sunset  may  continue  to  the 
end,  till  the  light  of  earth  melts  away  into  the 
light  of  heaven  ?  H.  M.  F. 


DO  NOT  LET  U8  qUABBEL  AMONG  OUB- 
SELYES I 

HOW  TO  TKBAT  THB  ROMAN  CATHOUCS. 

If  the  Gospel  is  ever  to  extend  over  the  world, 
it  will  be  when  there  is  peace  within  the  borders 
of  Christendom  itself;  when  the  divisions  of 
the  Church  stop  fighting  and  “dwell  together 
in  unity,  ’’  at  least  to  the  extent  of  mutual  toler¬ 
ance  and  friendly  intercourse.  Not  that  they  shall 
all  be  Presbyterians,  or  Episcopalians,  or  call 
themselves  by  any  other  name,  but  that  they  shall 
recognize  one  another  as  members  of  one  Family 
—each  a  corps  in  the  Grand  Army  that  is 
marching  forward  to  the  conversion  and  con¬ 
quest  of  the  world. 

At  present  Protestantism  is  broken  up  into  so 
many  separate  organizations,  that  they  are  all 
weak,  and  paralyze  their  neighbors  by  their  en¬ 
vies  and  jealousies  and  their  un-Christian  way 
of  proselyting  from  one  another.  So  far  has  this 
“splitting-up’’  gone  that  in  a  village  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  there  are  not  infrequently  three 
or  four  churches,  by  which  Congregationalists, 
Methodists  and  Baptists  divide  the  little  com¬ 
munity,  while  round  the  corner  is  a  Catholic 
Church,  which  musters  a  larger  attendance  than 
any  other — and  if  a  census  were  taken  of  the 
entire  population,  it  might  be  found  that  one- 
half  of  the  whole  stayed  at  home  1  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  poor  economy  of  the  forces  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

Not  to  widen  these  divisions  any  more,  if  I 
were  a  young  minister  settling  in  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  village,  I  would  lay  down  as  my  first  rule 
never,  never,  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with 
the  minister  of  another  congregation.  I  might 
think  him  wrong ;  and  he  might  think  me 
wrong ;  but  to  open  war  with  him  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  whole  population,  we  might  as  well 
have  a  bull  fight  in  the  village  square.  “The 
servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive.”  “What  ? 
Not  against  the  Catholics?”  No;  no!  We 
differ  from  them  in  some  points,  but  we  cannot 
deny  that  they  hold  the  main  truths  of  our  re¬ 
ligion.  The  cross  that  rises  above  their  chur¬ 
ches  as  well  as  ours,  shows  that  they  as  well  as 
we  believe  in  the  one  Kedeemer  of  the  world. 

Is  it  the  part  of  Christian  wisdom  to  attack 
such  a  faith,  that  has  taken  possession  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  simple  and  honest  followers  of  the  same 
Lord  ?  It  is  easy  to  pull  up  a  young  tree,  but 
not  so  easy  to  plant  another  and  make  it  grow. 
Even  if  it  lives  at  all,  it  is  apt  to  have  a  stunted 
growth. 

“But  do  you  know  the  horrible  persecutions 
under  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other 
Catholic  orders?”  Yes;  I  know  it  all;  but  I 
know  also,  (strange  inconsistency  as  it  may 
seem)  that  in  that  Church  have  been  some  of 
the  saintliest  men  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth. 
Shall  I  condemn  wholesale  a  Church  that  has 
produced  a  Thomas  a  Kempis,  whose  “Imitation 
of  Christ”  is  almost  next  to  the  Gospel  itself? 

When  I  first  went  abroad  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  a  Puritan  against 
Romanism  in  every  form.  Nor  was  I  captivated 
by  the  great  displays  in  Rome  during  the  Holy 
Week.  But  alongside  of  all  this  pomp  and 
splendor  were  innumerable  institutions  for  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  and  for  every  form  of  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity.  Coming  up  from  Italy  I  had  to 
cross  the  Alps,  and  having  an  American  friend 
as  a  companion  we  walked  over  the  Simplon 
Pass,  on  the  very  top  of  which  is  the  Hospice, 
where  the  monks  spend  their  lives  amid  eternal 
snows,  that  they  may  rescue  lost  travellers. 
One  night  we  slept  in  the  Convent,  and  when  in 
the  morning  we  parted  from  our  kind  hosts,  I 
could  not  feel  that  we  were  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
pare  ourselves  with  them  as  to  which  were  the 
better  Christians. 

Such  devotion  I  have  found  all  over  the 
world.  Away  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
coming  from  the  island  of  Java  to  Singapore, 
the  most  Southern  point  of  Asia,  I  observed  sit¬ 


ting  on  the  upper  deck  a  Catholic  priest,  and 
approaching  him  as  a  stranger,  I  spoke  to  him 
in  French,  asking  the  question  which  would 
have  been  the  first  to  address  to  an  American 
missionary,  “When  are  you  going  to  return 
home  ?”  to  which  I  received  an  answer  which 
I  never  had  before:  ^*Jamaisf” — Never!  Never! 
He  had  given  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  and  of  his  Divine  Master.  For  that 
he  had  come  to  the  far  off  Malayan  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  here  he  would  die,  perhaps  uttering 
with  his  last  breath  the  triumphant  words  of 
Francis  Xavier:  “Jn  te  Domine  eperavi:  Non 
confundar  in  etemum  !”  In  Thee,  O  Lord,  have 
I  trusted :  I  shall  never  be  confounded. 

In  India  I  heard  reports  everywhere  of  the 
self-denial  of  the  Catholic  missionaries;  how 
they  lived  among  the  poorest  of  the  people,  going 
barefoot,  lying  down  to  sleep  in  their  mud 
huts — putting  themselves  on  the  plane  of  Hin¬ 
doos  of  the  lowest  caste,  that  they  might  save 
some;  and  never  did  I  realize  the  omnipresence 
of  the  Catholic  Church  as  when  I  heard  the 
ringing  of  the  Convent  bell  amid  the  snows  of 
the  Himalayas. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  devotion  is  shown 
only  on  distant  missionary  fields,  but  that 
when  the  priests  come  into  better  quarters,  and 
have  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  civil¬ 
ization,  they  are  full  of  pride  and  ambition,  and 
always  on  the  lookout  for  opportunities  to  work 
upon  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant,  and  to 
extend  the  jxiwer  of  the  Church.  So  it  may 
be  with  some,  but  others  are  the  most  self- 
denying  servants  of  the  Master,  going  about 
among  the  poor,  relieving  suffering,  and  doing 
good  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men. 
Last  Saturday  our  dear  Dr.  Cuyler  celebrated 
his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  and  he  told  me  that 
of  all  the  friends  that  came  to  give  him  their 
congratulations  the  very  first  was  Father  Syl¬ 
vester  Malone,  who  has  been  a  priest  and  pastor 
in  Brooklyn  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Our 
readers  may  remember  the  honors  that  were  paid 
to  him  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  at  the 
completion  of  that  long  career  of  usefulness. 
Brooklyn  is  the  city  of  churches,  and  famed  for 
its  eloquent  preachers  and  devoted  pastors,  but 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  set  himself 
up  as,  either  in  his  faithfulness  or  in  public  re¬ 
spect.  above  Father  Malone. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  should 
have  a  care  how  we  disparage  the  Cath¬ 
olic  priests,  namely,  that  some  day,  not  so 
far  off  in  the  next  century,  we  may  have 
to  call  upon  them  for  help  against  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  dangers.  The  late  Professor 
Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  has  often  said  to  me  that 
the  time  might  come  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  prove  the  greatest  bulwark  and 
safeguard  against  the  Socialism  and  Communism 
which  have  been  imported  into  our  country  from 
abroad.  That  is  what  all  Euroi)e  is  afraid  of  at 
this  moment — a  cataclysm,  not  from  above,  but 
from  beneath;  an  earthquake  that  will  yawn  so 
wide  and  so  deep  as  to  swallow  up  civilization 
itself  !  If  such  destruction  sweeps  over  the  Old 
World,  it  will  not  be  long  in  crossing  the  ocean 
to  the  New.  Let  us  b)  on  our  guard  that  we  do 
not  break  down  any  strong  barrier  against  it. 

This  is  not  meddling  in  .politics,  but  look¬ 
ing  after  the  very  foundations  of  society. 
Should  the  pastor  of  a  country  church,  or  of  a 
city  church,  be  a  politician  ?  God  forbid  !  The 
moment  that  he  should  be  known  as  a  Republi¬ 
can  or  a  Democrat,  that  is,  as  taking  part  in  an 
active  way,  his  infiuence  as  a  minister  would  be 
gone.  But  there  are  many  points  at  which  the 
acts  of  a  state  government  or  of  a  city  govern¬ 
ment  touch  on  public  morals.  Any  party  that 
should  go  for  the  unrestricted  sale  of  ardent 
spirits;  that  would  open  the  door  wide  to  uni¬ 
versal  drunkenness ;  would  be  guilty  of  an  act 
of  demonism,  for  which  any  minister  would  be 
justified  in  smiting  it  with  a  curse. 

But  there  is«  cloud  looming  up  on  the  hori- 
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zon  that  is  even  more  threatening  than  this :  it 
ia  the  rapid  division  of  society  into  two  parties 
— the  rich  and  the  poor — between  which  there  is 
a  great  gulf  lized — a  gulf  that  is  growing  wider 
and  deeper  day  by  day,  the  ultimate  result  of 
which  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foresee.  The  very 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  thought, 
should  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  minister 
of  the  Gospel  should  let  it  severely  alone.  But 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  he  should  under¬ 
stand  all  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  The  fact 
that  he  does  not  belong  to  either  side ;  that  no 
party  owns  him;  may  qualify  him  to  be  as  it 
were  a  buffer  between  them,  to  prevent  their 
too  sudden  and  tremendous  collision.  This  is 
the  great  danger  of  the  century  that  is  soon  to 
open,  a  danger  that  is  more  appalling  than 
any  that  we  have  ever  faced  before.  Our 
country  has  gone  through  the  greatest  Civil 
War  of  modern  times.  That  experience  is 
not  likely  to  be  repeated.  But  in  place  of  a 
Civil  War  we  may  have  what  is  far  more 
terrible — a  Social  War — a  war  in  which  the 
lines  shall  not  be  drawn  between  the  North 
and  the  South — but  run  through  every  city  and 
country  village — till  whichever  party  gets  the 
mastery,  may  in  its  madness  rush  into  a  wild  fury 
of  revenge,  till  the  blood  comes  up  to  the  horses’ 
bridles  ! 

Between  these  two  infuriated  hosts  the  Chris¬ 
tian  minister  takes  hie  stand— not  as  the  parti¬ 
san  of  either,  but  as  the  friend  of  both — the 
friend  of  the  poor,  in  whose  humble  homes  he 
has  been  a  constant  visitor ;  but  not  on  that  ac¬ 
count  the  enemy  of  the  rich,  but  the  peace¬ 
maker  between  the  two  hostile  armies.  He 
alone  can  pass  from  camp  to  camp,  not  armed 
with  the  sword,  but  only  with  the  message  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  calming  as{)erities.  sooth¬ 
ing  hatreds,  till  he  effects  a  complete  reconcili¬ 
ation.  By  such  neutrality — not  an  “armed  neu¬ 
trality,’’  but  a  Christian  neutrality — it  may  be 
the  divinely  given  office  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ  in  the  next  century  to  be  the  saviors  of 
society  and  of  civilization  itself.  H.  N.  F. 


A  WORD  IN  THE  EAR  OF  A  YOCNO  MAN  WHO 
IS  GOING  TO  BE  A  MINISTER. 

It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  I  was  a 
student  in  a  Theological  Seminary.  Now  and 
then  I  have  been  through  the  Halls  devoted  to 
sacred  learning,  and  have  seen,  first  and  last,  a 
good  deal  of  young  ministers;  and  I  have  found 
that,  as  they  approach  the  scene  of  action — the 
jumping  off  place — they  are  apt  to  be  somewhat 
nervous  about  their  future,  and  are  looking 
around  for  a  good  parish,  where  one  can  have  a 
large  congregation !  If  the  wish  be  granted,  it 
may  be  the  worst  possible  thing  for  him.  Wlien 
I  was  a  student  in  the  good  old  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Windsor  Hill,  Connecticut,  which  was 
he  centre  of  orthodoxy — the  very  Jerusalem 
of  the  faith — we  had  the  advantage  of  listening 
in  private  conversations  to  a  man  who  had  been 
a  great  figure  in  his  generation,  Asahel  Nettle- 
ton,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  one  remark 
which  he  made  to  us.  I  had  been  told  that 
when  he  was  in  College,  he  was  a  very  poor 
scbjlar,  and  gave  no  promise  of  being  anything, 
or  doing  anything,  in  the  world.  But  he  had  the 
** saving  common  sense’’  that  is  sometimes  better 
than  genius ;  and  instead  of  hanging  around  the 
most  desirable  positions,  or  candidating  all  over 
the  country,  he  fied  into  the  wilderness,  like  one 
of  tihS  old  prophets ;  that  is,  he  sought  out  a 
quiet  nook  with  a  little  cluster  of  people,  so  very 
plain  and  simple  that  he  should  not  be  awed  by 
them,  but  could  he  himself,  and  follow  out  his 
own  ideas  of  the  way  of  approaching  men,  in 
which  he  soon  discovered  a  marvellous  tact,  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  that,  comoined  with 
his  fervent  zeal  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  made 
him  the  most  successful  evangelist  in  this 
country  since  the  time  of  Whitefield.  Here  is 
B  lesson  that  may  check  youthful  ambition. 


Instead  of  seeking  a  city  parish,  let  the  young 
minister  not  despise  the  smallest  ana  me  poorest. 
It  is  better  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
and  go  up,  than  to  begin  at  the  top  and  go  down. 

H.  M.  F. 


THE  RICHEST  CITY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

If  among  the  questions  proposed  to  children 
in  school,  they  were  asked,  “Which  is  the  rich¬ 
est  city  in  the  United  States  ?’’  probably  all  the 
boys  would  put  up  their  hands  and  scream  in 
concert,  “New  York  !’’  And  in  one  sense  this 
would  be  true,  for  there  is  more  wealth  piled  up 
in  this  city  than  in  any  other  between  the  two 
oceans.  Indeed  it  is  quite  probable  that  there 
are  many  States  which  could  not  rake  together 
from  all  their  borders,  as  much  gold  and  silver 
as  are  piled  up  in  the  vaults  in  Wall  Street. 
But  if  the  question  were  put  in  another  form : 
“What  city  is  the  richest  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants?’’  the  answer  would 
be  different.  The  boys  must  try  again,  when 
they  would  perhaps  answer,  though  in  a  more 
subdued  tone,  “Philadelphia  !’’  or  “Chicago  !’’ 
No;  you  are  wrong  again.  You  need  not  guess 
any  more,  but  turn  to  some  authority.  Every 
ten  years  there  is  taken  a  Census  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  is  put  down,  not  only  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  every  State  and  county,  every  city  and 
town,  but  how  many  school-houses  there  are  and 
how  many  children  go  to  school,  and  how  many 
churches  and  meeting  houses,  etc.,  etc.  One  of 
the  items  is  the  amount  of  wealth  in  proportion 
to  the  inhabitants ;  and  reckoned  in  this  way  it 
is  found  that  the  richest  city  in  the  United 
States  is  Hartford,  Connecticut  ! 

Hartford  is  in  some  respects  the  model  New 
England  city,  a  sort  of  midway  between  the  rush 
and  roar  of  our  greater  commercial  cities,  and 
the  silent  and  sleepy  air  of  old  towns  like  Salem 
and  Newburyport.  Here  we  have  activity  but 
not  too  much  of  it.  There  is  abundance  of  life 
without  fatigue  or  weariness.  We  have  heard 
of  cities  through  whose  streets  every  man  rushes 
as  if  a  fortune  were  before  him  and  the  Black 
Gentleman  after  him.  But  in  Hartford  there 
is  an  air  of  solid  wealth  and  general  comfort.  It 
is  a  city  of  many  industries  and  it  is  said  that 
during  all  the  depression  of  the  last  three  years, 
it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  that  kept  steadily  on 
in  the  way  of  prosperity.  Among  its  new  indus¬ 
tries,  the  one  that  has  come  up  most  rapidly, 
and  attained  enormous  proportions,  is  Pope’s 
Manufactory  of  Bicycles,  which  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  two  or  three  thousand  men.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  walk  through  the  great  buildings, 
and  see  the  neatness  and  order,  and  to  bear  that 
the  management  is  most  thoughtful  of  its  em¬ 
ploy^,  as  the  result  of  which  they  are  always  sure 
to  have  the  beet  workmen  as  well  as  those  who 
are  the  most  contented  and  happy. 

Hartford  is  also  a  city  of  churches  and  benev¬ 
olent  institutions.  Its  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
in  this  country.  And  there  is  a  Theological 
Seminary,  which  in  the  beauty  of  its  buildings, 
in  the  extent  of  its  curriculum,  and  the  high 
character  of  its  professors,  is  not  inferior  to  any 
in  this  country,  of  which  I  may  have  more  to 
say  hereafter.  H.  M.  F. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  invitation  from  the 
Central  Council  of  The  King’s  Daughters  and 
Sons  to  these  days  of  united  prayer  at  the  Madi- 
son-avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  corner 
of  Sixtieth  street  and  Madison  avenue,  begin¬ 
ning  on  Wednesday,  January  20th.  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Bottome,  President  of  the  Order,  will  pre¬ 
side.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Dr.  Andrew  Long- 
acre  and  others  will  speak  and  the  after  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  led  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis 
and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Rossiter. 


GHANHES  AMONG  CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  year  has  b^un  with  several  notable 
changes  among  our  religious  contemporaries. 
The  Mid-Continent  of  St.  Louis,  always  a 
sprightly  and  readable  paper,  has  consolidated 
with  The  Herald  and  Presbyter — EJditor  Williams 
to  bestow  his  labors  in  the  same  direction.  If 
there  is  anything  great  and  potential  in  a  name. 
The  Mid-Continent  ought  to  have  succeeded,  its 
central-circuitous,  ringing  cognomen  having 
been  imparted  to  it,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  the 
late  Dr.  S.  B.  Bell,  whose  genius  and  geniality 
was  never  questioned.  The  St.  Louie  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  long  an  able  organ  of  the  Southern  Church, 
has  also  been  absorbed.  Converse  and  Company 
of  the  Christian  Observer,  Louisville,  being  the 
purchasers. 

Two  other  of  our  religious  papers  have  begun 
the  year  with  radical  changes  of  form.  Our 
neighbor.  The  Outlook,  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
magazine  (while  proposing  to  maintain  its 
several  newspaper  departments  intact),  as  hand¬ 
ier  for  the  reader  and  for  library  preservation. 
We  are  told  that  this  radical  change  is  not  a 
matter  of  impulse,  but  has  been  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  five  years  past. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  our  staunch  old 
family  paper,  the  “Banner’’  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  is  fairly  blue  with  its  Presbyterianism, 
that  has  held  on  bravely  to  the  old-fashioned 
large  page,  has  at  last  “come  down’’  to  the  style 
and  size  of  its  contemporaries,  and  really  the 
change  gave  us  something  of  a  shock,  as  doubt¬ 
less  to  Dr.  Gray  and  other  of  its  old  admirers. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  to  it,  among 
other  things,  for  a  pictorial  display  about 
Christmas-tide,  unequaled,  as  regards  extent 
and  color  by  any  of  its  contesmporaries.  It  had 
the  space  for  the  grand  display— a  requisite 
which  must  be  lacking  hereafter ;  unless  indeed, 
the  old  subscribers  to  the  Banner  second  us  in 
raising  such  a  clamor  over  the  prospective  loss 
to  high  and  broad  art,  that  Dr.  Allison  will  feel 
constrained  to  recede  from  the  new  form.  He 
adorns  the  first  page  of  his  new  series  with  an 
excellent  likeness  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  who  is  a 
frequent  and  a  much  valued  contributor  to  its 
editorial  columns.  We  hope  ere  long  to  see  the 
portly  form  of  Dr.  Allison  himself,  and  perhaps 
of  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  another  handsome 
man,  before  the  New  Year  expiree! 

It  is  now  midwinter,  and  the  tide  has  begun 
to  drift  Southward.  Happy  are  those  who  can 
find  the  time  to  spend  a  few  weeks  or  months 
in  Florida,  where  the  climate  is  as  soft  to  sensi¬ 
tive  lungs,  and  as  soothing  to  tired  nerves,  as 
that  of  Elgypt.  Saint  Augustine  is  our  old  love, 
where  we  have  spent  many  weeks,  enjoying  the 
friendship  and  the  hospitality  of  a  man  who 
makes  everybody  happy  around  him.  And  then 
what  a  delight  it  is  to  worship  in  the  beautiful 
church  erected  in  memory  of  a  daughter  whose 
death  was  a  sorrow  that  can  never  be  healed. 
We  never  sit  there  in  silence  without  feeling  that 
there  is  a  gentle  presence  in  the  very  air.  But 
as  our  palace-builder  is,  like  John  Brown’s  soul, 
always  “marching  on,’’ he  has  moved  South¬ 
ward,  and  created  another  Garden  of  Paradise 
at  Palm  Beach,  and  still  another  is  opened  this 
year  at  Biscayne  Bay.  But  as  there  are  some 
“old-fashioned  folks,’’  who  are  more  quiet  in 
their  tastes,  and  prefer  nature  to  crowded 
halls,  they  can  find  a  congenial  spot  at  Or¬ 
mond,  where  a  Northerner  cannot  but  feel  at 
home  as  he  stretches  himself  before  the  open 
fire,  or  sails  away  in  a  boat  on  the  river,  or 
hides  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  woods,  or 
drives  for  miles  up  and  down  the  hard  beach 
which  is  the  finest  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


WOULD  YOU  LITE  LIFE  OTEE  AOAINY 

When  a  company  of  old  men  get  together — 
"wise  old  heads,”  they  sometimes  assume  to 
be,  as  if  a  man  was  sure  to  be  wise  because  he 
was  old — they  are  apt  to  exchange  their  experi¬ 
ences  of  life,  in  which  they  now  see  where  they 
have  made  mistakes,  and  made  them  a  hundred 
times  over,  \imoet  every  man  that  has  been  in 
the  business  world,  has  had  his  chances  to  make 
a  fortune.  If  he  could  only  have  that  opportu¬ 
nity  now  he  would  make  no  mistakes;  he  would 
snatch  the  prize,  and  the  rest  of  life  would  roll 
on  smoothly  and  in  a  full,  overflowing  stream. 
How  many  hundred  times  have  I  heard  this  fool¬ 
ish  talk— so  often  indeed  that  when  I  hear  a  man 
rattling  away  in  this  style,  i  think  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  he  is  getting  into  his  dotage,  and  that 
the  sooner  he  bows  himself  off  the  stage  the 
sooner  will  his  friends  be  relieved  from  hearing 
his  endless  whinings  and  complaints. 

Of  course,  if  a  man  could  begin  life  with  all 
the  wisdom  that  he  has  at  forty  or  fifty,  he 
would  avoid  many  mistakes  into  which  he  has 
fallen.  But  that  wisdom  comes  only  by  experi¬ 
ence,  and  he  has  got  to  live  half  his  life — or  at 
least  a  good  part  of  it — before  he  knows  how  to 
live  in  the  beet  way,  to  secure  the  best  result. 
So  that,  thinking  it  all  over,  I  do  not  mourn  in¬ 
consolably  that  I  have  made  so  many  mistakes, 
but  am  grateful  to  the  Power  that  has  watched 
over  me  that  I  have  made  so  few.  How  many 
dangers  have  I  escaped  !  If  I  were  to  go  back 
and  begin  my  life  again,  I  might  not  do  as  well. 
So  that,  on  the  whole,  I  had  rather  accept  the 
life  that  is  nearly  finished,  than  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  over  again.  Though  I  have  passed  the 
line  of  threescore  and  ten,  I  would  not  be  a  day 
younger,  but  devoutly  thank  God  for  a  life  that 
has  been  thus  prolonged,  and  for  the  goodness  that 
has  followed  me  all  my  days !  H.  M.  F. 


BOOKS  FOB  CHILDREN. 

The  most  delightful  way  of  conveying  knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  by  ‘‘beating  it  into  the  head”  or 
speaking  in  a  high  pitched  key  that  fatigues 
the  ear,  but  in  a  voice  that  is  low  and  soft,  as 
if  in  conversation.  Such  is  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  a  man  like  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
who  never  ‘‘lifts  up  his  voice  in  the  streets,” 
as  if  he  were  speaking  to  a  crowd,  but  has  al¬ 
ways  the  air  of  one  talking  to  a  group  of  friends. 
Thus  mingling  pleasure  with  instruction  he 
spoke  in  this  city  last  week  to  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  at  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  64  Madison  avenue, 
on  ‘‘The  Value  of  the  Beet  Literature  in  the 
Education  of  Young  Children,  ”  of  which  he 
said : 

‘‘To  open  to  a  child  the  world  of  letters, 
without  telling  it  what  to  read  must  necessarily 
lead  to  sensuality  and  mental  dissipation.  While 
the  habit  of  reading  is  very  desirable,  it  only 
too  often  becomes  a  luxurious  dissipation  of 
time  without  profit,  and  produces  a  sort  of 
mental  dyspepsia.  .  This  must  be  guarded  against 
by  surrounding  the  child  during  the  time  of  its 
tuition  with  environments  that  will  create 
in  it  the  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  life  and  kill  any  leaning  toward  the 
material  and  degrading. 

‘‘The  mind  of  the  child  is  like  a  garden,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  cultivate  it.  It 
is  no  more  difficult  to  plant  flowers  than  weeds, 
and  after  the  seed  is  sown  the  teacher  must 
watch  its  growth.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Warner  further  advised  gainst  the  dry 
methods  at  present  employed  in  the  schools, 
and  espMially  decried  the  ^pularity  of  so- 
called  children’s  literature.  He  said: 

‘‘Instead  of  teaching  the  child  the  stories  of 
Johnny  and  the  Pig  and  other  such  insipid  so- 
called  children’s  tales,  let  it  be  taught  some¬ 
thing  of  birds,  flowers,  nature,  and  poetry.  One 
sweet  poem  is  worth  more  for  the  development 
of  the  mind  of  a  child  than  all  the  dates  of  his¬ 
torical  and  prehistorical  events  put  together.” 


Particulars  of  the  ‘‘Simultaneous  Meetings” 
to  be  held  in  the  city  to-day  will  be  found  on 
page  27. 


ONS  OF  THB  TBTBBANS 

The  veaerable  Colonel  D.  S.  Clark  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  writes: 

My  subscription  to  The  New  York  Evangelist 
commenced  in  May,  1842.  The  paper  has  been 
a  welcome  visitor  in  my  family  each  week  for 
over  half  a  century.  The  spring  of  1842  was, 
to  us,  a  very  precious  season  of  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Then  a  large  number 
— some  hundred  or  more — were  hopefully  brought 
into  the  fold  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  I  have  since  been  an  elder  about  forty 
years.  The  companion  of  my  youth  and  I  were 
among  the  number  then  admitted,  and  up  to 
the  present,  have  been  permitted  to  walk  to¬ 
gether  tc  the  house  of  God. 

Years  ago  when  visiting  New  York,  I  would 
call  at  The  Evangelist  office  to  renew  my  sub¬ 
scription;  add  have  a  pleasant  visit  with  Mr.  O. 
H.  P.  Townsend,  then  bookkeeper. 

D.  S.  Clark. 

Of  the  writer  of  the  above  his  pastor  says: 

‘‘Colonel  Clark,  whose  letter  you  have,  an.i 
hie  excellent  wife  still  gladden  the  Sabbath  and 
mid-week  services  of  this  historic  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  by  their  presence.  As  evidence 
of  devotion  to  their  church,  a  few  years  since, 
they  made  a  gift  to  it  of  their  beautiful  residence 
in  Erie,  to  be  occupied  after  the  death  of  the 
donors,  as  a  parsonage.  This,  with  the  more 
than  half  century  of  earnest  church  work  of 
the  givers,  has  won  an  enduring  place  in  the 
affections  and  respect  of  the  church  and  com¬ 
munity.  ” 

While  Mr.  Moody  continues  to  preach  to  very 
large  audiences  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  he  is  carrying  on 
the  work  in  Boston  with  great  zeal,  and  the 
Kev.  Samuel  Jones,  the  temperance  apostle, 
Mr.  Murphy  and  others  are  also  laboring  in 
that  city.  There,  as  well  as  here,  and  through 
the  country  at  l«rge,  religious  matters  have  ‘‘the 
right  of  way”  by  common  consent.  By  the  spe¬ 
cial  direction  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  ‘‘missions” 
are  being  held  in  Baltimore,  and  the  Paulist 
Fathers  and  other  ‘‘missioners”  are  active  in 
New  York.  The  dedication  of  eight  days,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first  full  week  of  the  year  to  world¬ 
wide  religious  services  is  doubtless  a  bold  thing 
for  the  Church  to  do,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
rash  proceeding.  Rather  it  is  one  that  emi¬ 
nently  accords  with  ‘‘the  eternal  fitness  of 
things,”  having  in  it  the  prophecy  of  ‘‘the  good 
time  coming”  when  things  shall  be  adjusted 
on  their  true  basis,  and  the  things  of  religion 
have  precedence  over  the  mere  cares  and  concerns 
of  ordinary  business.  The  ‘‘Week  of  Prayer” 
sounds  out  a  distinct  note  of  the  progress  and 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  Conference  of  Charities  announce  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  special  interest  in  the  library  of  the  Char¬ 
ity  Organization  Society,  105  East  Twenty-sec¬ 
ond  street,  on  Wednesday,  January  20th,  at  4 
P.M.  The  subject  is  Settlement  Work,  and  Dr. 
W.  B.  Huntington,  Rector  of  Grace  Church, 
will  preside.  There  will  be  papers  by  Dr.  Jane 
E.  Robbins  and  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  participated  in  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Gordon,  Dr.  J.  Q.  Phelps  Stokes,  Rev. 
W.  E.  McCord  and  Rev.  G.  H.  Bottome. 


Park  College  is  waiting  with  all  patience  the 
final  decision  of  the  Fayerweather  case.  And 
this  is  the  attitude  of  several  other  of  our  Col¬ 
leges,  who  hope  to  secure  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  so  from  the  same  source.  But  in  any 
case.  Park  College  does  not  propose  to  be  over¬ 
come  either  by  riches  or  by  poverty.  Money  is 
needful  for  many  things, ‘so  even  the  Sons  of 
John  A.  McAfee  concede,  while  yet  affirming 
that  ‘‘God’s  word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  the 
most  important  factors  in  an  education  and  are 
not  secured  by  money.” 


JOHN  BODEBIC  STBBBINS. 

A  memorial  of  this  good  man  who  passed  from 
earth  several  months  ago,  has  just  come  into  our 
hands.  We  write  of  him  to  day  not  merely  from 
personal  friendship,  nor  to  repeat  the  praises  of 
his  neighbors  and  business  associates  in  the  city 
of  his  residence  on  the  upper  Hudson,  but  rather 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  that  kind  of  modest  manhood 
whose  merit  is  a  self-revealing  quality,  an  inner 
excellence,  that  spontaneously  expresses  itself  in 
the  slightest  touches  with  his  fellow-men,  and 
which  makes  a  perpetual  genial  sunshine  in  the 
domestic  circle.  Here  was  a  man,  who  in  a 
business  career  of  nearly  half  a  century,  main¬ 
tained  that  lofty  ideal  of  character  and  conduct 
which  made  it  impossible  to  connect  a  thought 
or  act  unworthy  the  noblest,  purest  spirit,  in 
any  way  with  him;  and  with  it  all  there  was 
that  sweet  naturalness  of  impulse  and  decision 
which  had  ail  the  charm  of  unconsciousness  as  to 
its  beauty,  excellence  and  rarity,  joined  with  all 
the  freshness  and  force  of  an  original  thinker, 
with  clear,  vision,  definite  opinions,  deep  con¬ 
victions,  sound  judgment,  decided  action  and 
executive  energy,  tempered  by  discretion  and  a 
just  estimate  of  the  rights  and  claims  of  others. 

Such  a  manhood  is  both  rich  and  rare.  It  is 
too  common  to  praise  men  by  calling  them  self- 
made.  But  the  mistake  in  the  estimation  of  any 
man’s  share  in  his  own  making  detracts  largely 
from  the  value  of  such  praise.  The  limitations 
of  a  man’s  beginning  are  often  his  helps  to  high 
success.  And  men  who  have  gone  utterly  to  the 
bad  are  more  commonly  self-made,  than  those 
who  have  risen  to  honors  and  riches  from  humble 
conditions.  A  boy  who  begins  life  with  any 
worthy  ambitions  and  the  staying  quality  to 
back  it,  has  the  best  capital.  You  say  that  he 
had  nothing  and  yet  he  possessed  everything. 
So  long  as  a  man  keeps  that  original  capital,  he 
is  independent  of  all  ordinary  vicissitudes,  dis¬ 
appointments,  competition  or  opposition.  One 
who  never  lowers  his  ideals  or  goes  back  on  his 
conscience,  cannot  be  kept  down ;  be  is  bound  to 
rise.  If  the  young  men  of  Rondout  study  the 
career  of  Mr.  Stebbins  to  any  good  purpose,  that 
will  be  their  conclusion.  He  was  a  boy  and  man 
who  never  struck  his  flag,  or  deserted  bis  post. 
That  was  the  whole  secret  of  his  success.  He 
had  a  tender,  sensitive  loyalty  to  right  and  duty 
which  was  an  infinite  resource.  That  seemed  to 
be  his  inheritance  from  his  early  widowed 
mother.  That  legacy  he  always  cherished.  A 
man  with  a  less  sensitive  conscience  needs  more 
grace.  But  any  man  who  fails  in  this  fight  must 
run  the  reason  home  to  his  disloyalty  to  him¬ 
self.  We  honor  the  men  who  do  startling  things 
and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  such 
weakness.  The  men  who  merit  the  beet  memo¬ 
rial  of  all  are  they  who  go  right  every  day  and 
honor  the  right,  as  they  see  it,  up  to  their  very 
last  day.  R.  A.  S. 


We  are  indebted  to  Editor  A.  L.  Moreau  o 
the  Freehold  Transcript  for  the  excellent  accoun 
of  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  B.  Mac- 
Cauley  as  pastor  of  the  historical  First  Church 
of  Freehold.  N.  J.,  to  be  found  in  our  Church 
news.  Doubtless  no  one  will  read  it  with  more 
satisfaction  and  desire  for  the  happiness  of 
those  new  relations  than  Professor  Henry  Good¬ 
win  Smith,  now  of  Lane  Seminary,  whose  pas¬ 
torate  in  Freehold  was  a  most  happy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  one. 


Mr.  Charles  D.  Kellogg  of  the  Charity  Organ¬ 
ization  Society  has  sent  to  the  students  of  Au¬ 
burn  Theological  Seminary  copies  of  the  Society’s 
Directory,  and  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  of  New 
York  has  sent  to  the  senior  class  copies  of  Dr. 
John  Watson’s  Yale  Lectures,  ‘‘The  Cure  of 
Souls.”  These  books  will  be  of  great  service 
to  young  men  who  are  soon  to  enter  upon  the 
active  work  of  the  ministry.  t. 
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EDUCATION  DAT: 

WHY  SHOULD  IT  BE  OBSERVED? 

By  E.  C.  Ray,  D,D. 

People  need  it.  Other  denominations  have 
had,  since  early  in  the  century,  organizations  or 
men  appointed  to  arouse  and  instruct  them  re¬ 
garding  the  need  of  Christian  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  in  the  West.  Our  Church  alone  hr.d  no 
such  agency  until  the  College  Board  was  founded 
in  1883,  and  instruction  on  the  subject  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  given  by  the  pulpit.  People  need  to 
be  taught  that  the  Bible  is  fundamental  to 
true  education,  and  that  the  future  laws,  politi¬ 
cal  ideas,  financial  policies,  social  customs  and 
religion  of  the  West  depend  much  upon  the 
kind  of  instruction  now  given  there  in  colleges. 

Ministers  need  to  teach  themselves.  Our 
Church  having  n^lected  their  instruction  on 
this  subject,  many  ministers  suppose  the  follow¬ 
ing  things  to  be  true ;  that  the  West  has  already 
too  many  denominational  schools  and  collies; 
that  the  Collie  Board  is  trying  to  start  more 
Presbyterian  colleges ;  that  great  State  univer¬ 
sities  render  Christian  colleges  unnecessary ; 
that  Christian  colleges  are  in  needless  and  hope¬ 
less  competition  with  State  universities;  that 
the  West  is  strong  enough  to  plant  and  endow 
its  own  Christian  colleges ;  and  that,  whatever 
may  be  true  of  other  denominations,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  done  its  full  share  in 
Western  Christian  educational  work.  Now 
t  hese  suppositions  are  erroneous ;  not  one  of 
them  is  true.  Ministers  need  to  preach  on 
Christian  education  not  only  to  instruct  their 
people,  but  because  in  faithful  preparation  for 
preaching  on  the  subject  they  will  discover  in¬ 
structive  facts. 

The  Church  needs  to  be  taught.  Our  beloved 
Church,  with  its  precious  heritage  of  noble  doc¬ 
trine  appealing  to  high  intelligence,  of  learning 
and  the  love  of  it,  and  of  belief  in  the  Word  of 
God  as  the  foundation  of  wisdom,  has  steward¬ 
ship  from  God  to  hand  these  things  on  to  fol¬ 
lowing  generations.  But  because  it  had  not, 
until  recently,  any  agency  for  this  purpose,  it 
has  actually  done  in  thj  West  only  about  one- 
half  as  much  as  any  other  great  denomination, 
and  not  one -quarter  as  much  as  some  have  done. 
Are  these  strong  statements?  They  are  literally 
true.  Our  Church  needs  to  be  aroused  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  holy  stewardship  faithfully  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

Our  country  needs  our  efforts.  Western  ideals 
and  practices  react  with  power  upon  the  East 
and  shape  mightily  the  civilization  of  our  land. 
If  the  beet  young  x)eople  of  the  West  shall  be  ed¬ 
ucated  only  in  institutions  controlled  by  politi¬ 
cal  influence,  moulded  by  material  aims,  with¬ 
out  the  Bible  and  without  Christ,  the  whole 
nation  must  suffer. 

The  last  Thursday  of  January  will  be  the  an¬ 
nual  Day  of  Prayer  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
The  last  General  Assembly  recommended  that 
“The  Sunday  preceding  or  succeeding  be  ob¬ 
served  throughout  the  Church  as  Education 
Day,  when  the  subject  of  Christian  education 
should  be  presented  from  the  pulpits  and  offer¬ 
ings  be  made  for  this  Board”  (the  Board  of  Aid 
for  Colleges  and  Academies. ) 


The  West  End  Presbyterian  Church  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
street — Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  pastor — has  just 
printed  a  very  neat  Directory  indicative  through¬ 
out  of  the  thoroughly  well-organized  and  active 
body  it  has  ever  been  form  its  organization  in 
February,  1888— hardly  nine  years  since.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  1,536  names  have  been  enrolled 
as  members,  not  much  short  of  one-half  of  them 
on  confession  of  their  faith.  Sixty-seven  were 
thus  received  the  past  year,  and  sixty-one  dur¬ 
ing  1896.  We  have  no  abler  or  more  successful 
all-round  pastor  and  preacher  than  Dr.  Shaw. 


WHY  I  AM  A  PBESBYTERIAN. 

By  Rev.  H.  P.  Carson,  D.D. 

Being  urged,  not  long  since,  to  give  before 
a  large  congregation  in  a  sister  church  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  being  a  Presbyterian,  I  consented  to 
do  BO,  in  the  interests  of  true  church  unity  and 
a  broader  Christian  charity.  After  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks,  I  proceeded,  limiting  myself,  how¬ 
ever,  to  ten  reasons,  which  were,  in  outline,  as 
follows :  , 

1.  Because  I  was  born  and  grew  up  within  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  my  father  being  a  ruling 
eider  in  the  church.  Birth,  education  and  en¬ 
vironment  very  largely  determine  church  as  well 
as  political  relations. 

2.  Because  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  her , 
provisions  for  the  formal  consecration  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  infant  baptism,  family  worship  and 
parental  training  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,  both  secured  me  to  her  service  and 
impressed  me  with  her  efficiency  in  securing  the 
religious  welfare  of  children. 

3.  Because  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  helped 
and  continues  to  help  me  to  hear  Christ  only  as 
my  Saviour  and  Lord.  Not  but  that  other 
churches  may  do  likewise,  for  such  is  the  true 
test  of  the  worth  of  any  church,  but  the  test  of 
fitness  for  membership  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  only  loyalty  to  Christ,  as  Saviour 
and  Lord ;  not  subscription  to  a  creed  but  de¬ 
votion  to  Christ  according  to  His  word. 

4.  Because  the  Presbyterian  Church  fosters  an 
intelligent  faith  in  Christ,  urging  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  think  and  decide  for  himself  as  she 
appeals  to  his  reason  and  conscience.  She  pro¬ 
vides  amply  for  the  better  education  of  the 
membership,  and  requires  that  her  ministers 
shall  have  completed  a  classical  course  in  col¬ 
lege  and  an  approved  course  in  theological  train¬ 
ing  before  being  inducted  into  the  ministry. 
She  seeks  to  move  men  by  intelligent  convic¬ 
tion. 

5.  Because  the  Presbyterian  Church  clings  so 
tenaciously  to,  and  is  so  jealous  for  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  life. 

6.  Because  the  Presbyterian  Church  suffers 
no  man  to  lord  it  over  the  conscience  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  she  having  always  stood  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  even  at  the  cost  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

7.  Because  the  Presbyterian  Church  so  em¬ 
phasizes  the  very  comforting  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  while  always  acknowledging 
also  the  free  agency  of  man. 

8.  Because  the  government  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  seems  to  me  both  Scriptural  and  wise, 
affording  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with 
efficiency,  protecting  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  able  to  exercise  discipline  effectively. 
Only  her  officers  are  required  to  subscribe  to 
her  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  that  only  as  con¬ 
taining  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Scriptures. 

9.  Because  the  Presbyterian  Church  exercises 
broad  charity,  showing  great  facility  of  adapta¬ 
tion  in  her  work,  as  well  as  constant  readiness 
to  cooperate  with  all  other  evangelical  churches 
in  Gospel  work.  She  accepts  their  baptism  and 
ordination  as  valid. 

10.  Because  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  emi¬ 
nently  a  missionary  church,  growing  more  and 
more  in  earnest  to  carry  out  the  Lord’s  com¬ 
mand  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

Scotland.  8.  D. 

The  Church  of  Sea  and  Land  (the  farthest 
down-town  of  all  our  Presbyterian  churches  on 
the  East  side)  received  eighteen  members  last 
Sunday,  all  adults,  and  nearly  all  upon  confession 
of  their  faith  in  Christ.  This  historical  church 
is  well  organized  for  home  work  and  its  benevo¬ 
lences.  A  large  choir  lead  the  worship  in  song 
with  intelligence  and  expression.  The  Rev.  J. 
H.  Denison  has  labored  with  this  people  for  a 
year  past,  and  with  most  excellent  results. 


A  HIGHLY  INTERESTING  OCCASION. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  January  6th,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Edward  Waite  Miller  of  Syracuse,  a  re¬ 
cent  graduate  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
was  inaugurated  as  the  Hyde  Professor  of  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  History  and  Church  Polity  in  that 
institution.  The  services  were  held  in  the 
Willard  Memorial  Church,  and  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
whose  President,  Professor  Samuel  B.  Howe  of 
Schenectady,  occupied  the  chair,  and  whose 
Secretary,  the  Reverend  Frederick  W.  Palmer 
of  Auburn,  presented  the  formula  of  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  prayer  of  inauguration  was  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Herbert  A.  Manchester  of  Syracuse. 

The  charge  to  the  new  Professor  was  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins, 
D.D.,  Professor  Emeritus,  after  fifty  years  of 
service  in  Auburn  Seminary.  This  aged  man, 
who  has  numbered  his  fourscore  years,  reviewed 
the  Department  of  Church  History,  in  which  he 
has  been  an  honored  instructor  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  with  rare  pathos,  he  called  up  the 
illustrious  historians  of  the  Church,  whose 
names  are  starred,  and  modestly  associating 
himself  with  them  in  service  accomplished,  he 
addressed  words  of  wisdom  to  the  scholars  of 
the  present  day.  Then  with  a  graceful  valedic¬ 
tory,  he  bowed  himself  off  the  stage  of  active 
life,  and  took  his  place  among  those  who  have 
been,  and  yet  who  are  immortal.  The  large  au¬ 
dience  was  moved  to  laughter  by  his  keen  satire, 
and  to  tears  by  the  gentle,  tender  farewell  of 
“the  old  man  eloquent.” 

Professor  Miller’s  Inaugural  Address  was  an 
extremely  thoughtful  and  scholarly  presentation 
of  Wickliffe’s  true  position  in  the  Reformation. 
The  thesis  was  announced  and  maintained  that 
Wickliffe  anticipated  Luther,  and  that  Luther, 
through  the  Bohemians,  was  indebted  to  Wick¬ 
liffe  for  many  of  the  statements  of  doctrine  that 
are  associated  with  the  names  of  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  Reformer. 


The  Charity  Organization  Society,  in  the  four¬ 
teen  years  of  its  active  existence,  has  done  so 
much  to  educate  public  opinion  as  to  what 
true  charity  is  and  the  best  methods  of  applying 
it,  that  we  hardly  realize  what  has  been  done, 
until  we  stop  and  look  back  over  those  years, 
and  see  what  a  transformation  has  come.  In 
most  churches,  and  in  all  charitable  organizations 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  their  influence 
has  been  felt  and  their  principles  adopted,  and 
consequently  an  immense  amount  of  repetition 
wdth  its  disastrous  pauperizing  effect  has  been 
checked.  The  attitude  of  the  Society  toward 
material  relief  has  been  so  often  misunderstood 
tha^  they  have  felt  it  wise  to  state  it  clearly  in 
their  last  Report.  They  oppose  “mere  doles  or 
almsgiving,  which  only  palliate  or  temporize 
with  distress  and  are  not  directed  toward  its 
permanent  cure.  ”  On  the  other  hand  they  en¬ 
join  “the  duty  of  obtaining  material  relief 
which  will  tide  over  a  temporary  disability  and 
lead  to  a  permanent  condition  of  self-support,” 
and  they  “seek  to  make  such  relief  adequate.” 
They  do  not  give  it  from  their  own  funds,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  received  by  them  for  that 
purpose,  but  they  seek  to  obtain  it  elsewhere. 
Iheir  statistical  table  is  carefully  drawn  and 
shows  that  the  chief  cause  of  need  is  still  lack 
of  employment,  although  the  conditions  of  labor 
and  business  during  the  eighteen  months  covered 
by  the  report  have  been  somewhat  improved 
over  the  year  before.  33.91  per  cent,  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  that  lack,  16.77  per  cent,  are  in  need 
because  of  sickness,  and  12.44  per  cent,  through 
intemperance.  Thus  this  last  curse  proves  a 
smaller  factor  than  most  suppose  in  the  great 
total  of  suffering.  This  pamphlet  is  full  of 
suggestion  to  those  interested  in  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  our  great  city  and  will  well  repay  care¬ 
ful  study. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  KABLEE  CAVE,  INDIA. 

By  M.  W.  D.  Lyon. 

“From  one  vast  mount  of  solid  stone 
The  mighty  temple  has  been  cored 
By  nut  brown  children  of  the  sun.  ” 

One  of  the  fineet  railway  joumeye  in  the  world 
ia  that  ft<)m  Bombay  to  Po6n£  After  leaving 
Karjat,  a  ride  of  Biz%  miles  from  Bombay,  the 
Bhore  Ghat  Incline  of  the  Great  Indian  Penin¬ 
sular  Railway  begins,  ascending  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet. 

The  scenery  is  sublime  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  we  passed  through  twenty-six  tun¬ 
nels,  eight  viaducts  and  over  many^ bridges. 
We  often  emerged  from  a  tunnel  upon  a  won¬ 
derful  ^  view~of  precipices,  deep^  ravines,  hills 
and  valleys,  each  tunnel  opening  upon  a  differ¬ 
ent  view.  Sometimes  the  valleys  were  very 
broad,  each  one  under  rice  cultivation  of  which 
great  quantities  are  raised,  its  straw  being 
stacked  in  great  heaps,  sometimes  on  posts  and 
cross  pieces,  forming  a  thick  roof  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  cattle  from  sun  and  storm.  But  we 
must  not  tarry  too  long  upon  this  wonderful  rail¬ 
way  ride  which  we  enjoyed  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  on  our  return  from  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  caves  at  Karlee,  which  Bom¬ 
bay  visitors  must  not  fail  to  see. 

Leaving  Bombay  at  10.30  P.M. .  we  curled 
ourselves  up  in  the  railway  carriage  as  com¬ 
fortably  as  possible  for  a  few  hours’  journey 
over  the  above  mentioned  route. 

At  3.30  A.M.,  we  reached  j  the  station  at 
which  we  were  to  wait  for  conveyances  to  the 
cave.  Here  a  nap  on  the  hard  seats  and  our 
“chota  hazri”  (early  breakfast)  refreshed  us 
and  at  6  o’clock  we  started  in  “tongas, ’’two 
wheeled  vehicles  with  two  seats,  passengers 
sitting  back  to  back,  for  a  drive  of  six  miles. 

The  morning  was  cool  and  we  needed  to  wrap 
up  well  in  our  rugs,  for  we  were  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  but  how  invigorat¬ 
ing  after  Bombay  heat,  how  delicious  such  air ! 

The  stars  never  shone  brighter  in  “heaven’s 
blue  arch,’’  it  seemed  almost  as  if  one  could 
hear  them  “singing.’’  If  one  wishes  to  appre¬ 
ciate  fully  that  grand  hymn  of  Addison’s,  “The 
spacious  firmament  on  high,’’  let  him  start  out 
very  early  in  the  morning  for  this  drive,  after 
days  of  heat  in  Ceylon,  in  Madras,  the  plains 
of  India  and  in  Bombay,  and  if  we  mistake  not, 
he  will  find  himself  repeating  that  last  verse 
with  an  emphasis  before  unknown  : 

“  What  tho'  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball; 

What  tho’  no  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 

In  reason’s  ear  they  all  rejoice 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice; 

Forever  singing  as  they  shine, 

“  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.’’ 

Four  miles  of  the  way  was  over  one  of  India’s 
perfect,  broad,  macadamized  government  roads, 
lined  on  either  side  with  large  trees  and  large 
whitewashed  stones  between.  It  might  have 
been  a  dangerous  ride  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  at  least  so  we  thought  as  we  passed 
dusky  men,  just  discernible  in  their  long  white 
onlahs,  stalking  along  in  a  ghost  like  way  in 
the  dim  morning  light. 

The  day  just  began  to  dawn  as  we  left  the 
main  road  for  a  drive  of  two  miles  over  a  rocky 
field-way  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
roughness  of  this  way  at  first  made  but  little 
impression,  so  charmed  were  we  with  the  glories 
of  the  eastern  sky  and  the  grandeur  of  the  hills, 
but  when  we  found  ourselves  bobbing  up  and 
down  at  the  risk  of  being  thrown  out  of  our 
tongas,  we  were  glad  to  alight  and  walk  over 
the  rough  places.  Just  as  we  turned  into  this 
field  road  we  noticed  several  coolies  running 
toward  us ;  it  was  soon  apparent  they  had  come 
to  attend  us  on  our  excursion  and  a  help  indeed 
they  were  on  the  walk  up  that  rough,  stony 
mountain  path  to  the  cave  level.  Quite  a  pro¬ 
cession  we  formed,  too;  our  “bearers”  leading 


with  our  rugs  and  lunch  baskets,  followed  by 
our  missionary  friends,  ourselves  and  the  self- 
appointed  attendants ;  the  coolies,  evidently  ac¬ 
customed  to  meet  parties  and  act  as  guides, 
would  spring  to  our  help,  pointing  out  the  way 
and  giving  the  ladies  a  lift  over  the  difficult 
places.  At  last  we  finished  our  walk  and  reached 
its  termination  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  valley  to  the  front  of  the  rock  cut  temple. 
Throwing  ourselves  on  the  rugs  spread  out  for 
us,  we  drank  in  the  beauties  of  the  scene  while 
waiting  for  our  coffee. 

There  lay  the  Indrayani  valley  below  us  cov¬ 
ered  with  rice  fields ;  beyond,  to  the  south  and 
east,  a  stretch  of  broken  hills  through  which 
distant  ranges  were  seen,  and  over  all  the  sun 
was  rising,  tinting  the  western  clouds  with 
most  glorious  colors. 

A  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was 
astir,  persons  could  be  seen  going  to  and  from  a 
well  carrying  water  on  their  heads,  cattle  going 
to  graze ;  strange  song  birds  and  the  ubiquitous 
crow  fiew  to  and  fro,  while  a  native  man  and  his 
six  children  sat  in  a  row  on  a  ledge  a  little  above 
eyeing  us  intently. 

The  scene  was  so  peaceful  and  quieting  that 
no  one  spoke.  We  looked  over  toward  two 
villages  partly  hidden  by  trees  and  thought  of 
the  ignorance  and  idolatry  in  those  two  hundred 
homes  and  wondered  when  the  Gospel  would 
enlighten  them ;  who  would  come  over  and  teach 
them  the  truth.  Coffee  being  ready,  our  keen 
appetites  did  justice  to  the  excellent  breakfast. 

We  had  as  spectatoss  of  our  meal,  one  white 
cow,  the  Hindoo  with  his  six  children,  all  of 
whom  wore  cheap  nose  rings,  ear  rings,  bangles 
and  anklets,  and  also  the  coolies  who  attended  us 
up  the  mountain. 

On  our  right  beyond  us,  a  solitary  tent  was 
pitched.  We  could  see  the  servants  evidently 
preparing  breakfast,  while  a  lady  sat  busy  at 
her  easel.  Afterward  she  came  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave-temple  and  be¬ 
gan  to  work  upon  a  quite  well  advanced  sketch 
of  the  same- 

Breakfast  over,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the 
entrance  porch  of  the  largest  Buddhist  dave- 
temple  in  India,  nearly  two  thousand  years  old 
and  the  finest  of  the  Karlee  caves  cf  which  there 
are  ten. 

Pictures  give  but  little  idea  of  the  size  or 
grandeur  of  this  rock-temple.  We  found  the 
entrance  to  this  excavation,  for  it  cannot  be 
called  a  building,  larger  and  broader  than  the 
temple  itself,  being  fifty-two  feet  wide.  A  soli¬ 
tary  pillar  with  a  capital  supporting  four  well 
executed  lions  first  attracted  our  attention. 
There  must  have  been  another,  but  it  disap¬ 
peared,  probably  to  allow  of  excavations  for  the 
hermits.  Two  pillars  beyond  this  without  orna¬ 
mentation,  held  up  a  large  screen  of  rock,  cov¬ 
ered  with  nude  figures  of  men  and  women,  in 
alto  relievo. 

Before  we  passed  through  these  however,  we 
noticed  at  our  right  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps, 
which  we  found  led  up  to  a  small  rock-cut  room. 
A  little  Hindoo  girl  struck  a  match  which 
lighted  it  up  for  a  moment,  revealing  a  goddess 
whose  face  was  that  of  a  great  doll.  We  couldn’t 
tell  whether  it  was  of  wood,  wax,  or  porcelain, 
it  was  void  of  expression  and  pink  in  color. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance,  as  well  as 
on  the  lion-pillar  was  an  inscription  ascribing 
the  excavation  to  Maharaja  Bhuti  who  reigned 
78  B.C.  Three  doors,  one  for  each  aisle,  opened 
into  the  temple  itself,  under  a  gallery,  over 
which  was  a  great  window  that  admitted  all 
the  light,  throwing  it  directly  upon  the  shrine 
at  the  opposite  end.  This  window  was  shaped 
like  a  horse  shoe,  as  also  wore  the  omamenta 
tions  over  the  three  doors.  Passing  through  one 
of  these,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  largest  cave- 
temple  in  India.  We  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  old 
dark  cathedral  or  church,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  long,  and  forty-five  feet,  seven 


inches  wide.  The  aisles  were  separated  by  two 
rows  of  sculptured  pillars,  fifteen  in  a  row,  on 
the  capitals  were  carved  two  elephants  kneeling, 
each  bearing  two  figures  of  either  a  man  or 
woman  or  two  women,  very  well  executed ;  over 
these  were  inscriptions  which  our  missionary 
friend  interpreted  for  us.  Behind  the  altar  or 
shrine  were  seven  plain  pillars.  The  four  under 
the  entrance  gallery  were  unlike  any  of  the 
others. 

The  arched  roof  was  ornamented  with  ribs  of 
teak  wood  perfectly  preserved,  horse  shoe  shaped 
and  built  in  a  way  not  now  understood.  The 
light  fell  upon  the  altar  showing  a  small  dome 
upon  which  stood  an  old  ragged,  wooden  um¬ 
brella,  the  only  object  of  worship  to  be  seen ; 
before  this  altar  was  a  small  square  platform  of 
rock  upon  which  lay  a  handful  of  rice  and  a 
flower,  the  offering  of  some  devotee. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  description  of  the  temple 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  at  Karlee.  Bishop 
Heber  calls  it,  “A  temple  fit  for  the  worship  of 
any  faith.  ” 

As  we  walked  up  and  down,  in  and  out  those 
aisles,  we  could  but  think  of  the  years  of  labor  and 
the  lives  that  temple  cost.  How  badly  fed  and 
ill  treated,  with  little  if  any  pay,  they  were  who 
did  the  work,  a  stupendous  marvel  of  patience 
and  perseverance ;  we  thought,  too,  of  all  the 
pilgrims  who  had  come  hither  from  miles  and 
miles  away  to  worship,  in  search  of  God,  if 
“haply  they  might  find  Him.”  Once  a  year, 
two  days  in  April,  from  five  to  six  thousand 
devotees  go  up  to  this  temple  to  worship  the 
goddess  whose  image  we  saw  at  the  entrance ; 
for  Buddhism  was  expelled  from  India  centuries 
ago.  It  must  be  remembered  that  after  a  bloody 
contest  of  twelve  or  fifteen  centuries  between 
Buddhism  and  Brahminism,  the  former  was  over¬ 
thrown  and  ceased  to  exist,  and  is  spoken  of  as 
being  “expelled  from  the  country  centuries 
ago.”  There  is  only  here  and  there  a  Buddhist 
to  be  found  in  India,  the  three  hundred  millions 
of  this  sect  being  divided  bjptween  Ceylon,  Siam, 
China  and  Japan. 

We  went  from  the  temple  into  the  cloisters  of 
the  monks  who  lived  there  ages  before,  and  saw 
their  little  rooms  four  by  six  feet,  their  couches 
cut  out  of  the  rock  being  included  in  this  meas¬ 
urement. 

A  large  “Rest-house”  c’at  under  a  rock  is  now 
used  as  a  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain  for  the 
cows  that  go  on  ^e  mountain  side  for  pasture. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  such  temples, 
in  seemingly  such  out  of  the  way  places  ?  It  is 
believed  they  were  on  caravan-routes,  that  there 
must  have  been  vast  trade  traffics  constantly 
passing  by ;  perhaps  a  caravanserie  was  in  the 
neighborhood. 

We  retraced  our  steps  down  the  mountain, 
with  the  aid  of  the  coolies  who  departed  with 
their  fees.  We  walked  to  our  tongas  and  drove 
to  a  nearer  station,  Lanowlee,  a  lovely  resort  for 
Bombay  people  in  hot  weather.  Here  we  took 
the  train  having  for  the  climax  of  an  unusually 
interesting  day  the  enjoyment  of  the  scenery 
spoken  of  in  the  first  of  this  account. 


SIMULTANEOUS  INTEBDENOMINATIONAL 
MISSIONARY  MEETINGS. 

The  District  Rally  provided  for  in  the  plan 
for  simultaneous  meetings  in  behalf  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  been  fixed  by  the  Committee  of 
pastors,  for  the  district  of  the  city  lying  between 
Forty-second  and  Fifty-ninth  streets  and  the 
North  and  Blast  rivers,  at  the  Union  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Forty-eighth  street  between 
Broadway  and  Eighth  avenue,  (Rev.  J.  M. 
King,  D.D.,  pastor).  The  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  14th,  commenc¬ 
ing  at  8  o’clock.  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  will 
preside,  and  addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Marshall,  D.D.  of  Chicago,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Leitch,  from  Ceylon,  India.  It 
is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  gathering  from  all  the  churches  and  Chris¬ 
tian  people  in  the  district 

W.  F.  Brush,  District  Chairman. 
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OUT  OF  DARKNESS  INTO  LIGHT. 

By  Rev.  John  Q.  Adams. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  a  book  was  published 
entitled,  “A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism.” 
Under  the  pseudonym  of  “Physicus,”  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name  was  for  many  years  concealed.  It 
was  a  readable  book,  evidently  written  by  a 
master  in  modern  science.  Its  conclusion  was 
dreary  enough.  The  old  faith  was  gone,  demol¬ 
ished  by  science,  and  there  was  nothing  to  take 
its  place.  In  its  closing  paragraph  the  writer 
revealed  his  own  sincerity  and  sadness  in  view 
of  the  position  to  which  he  felt  driven  by  his 
natural  science  and  logic.  He  had  admitted  an 
“antecedent  bias  with  regard  to  Theism  *  *  ♦  * 
on  the  side  of  traditional  beliefs.”  One  by  one 
he  had  examined  the  arguments  for  Theism  and 
found  them  worthless.  With  a  tone  of  perfect 
certainty  and  a  belief  “in  the  almost  exclusive 
right  of  the  scientific  method  in  the  court  of 
reason”  to  determine  this  question,  he  thus  con¬ 
cludes:  “It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  sorrow 
that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  accept  the  con¬ 
clusions  here  worked  out,  and  nothing  could 
have  induced  me  to  publish  them,  save  the 
strength  of  my  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  society  to  give  his  fellows  the 
benefit  of  his  labors  for  whatever  they  may  be 
worth.  *  *  *  *  And  so  far  as  the  ruination  of 
individual  happiness  is  concerned,  no  one  can 
have  a  more  lively  perception  than  myself  of  the 
possible  disastrous  tendency  of  my  work.  So  far 
as  I  am  individually  concerned,  the  result  of  this 
analysis  has  been  to  show  that  whether  I  regard 
the  problem  of  Theism  on  the  lower  plane  of 
strictly  relative  probabilities,  or  on  the  higher 
plane  of  purely  formal  considerations,  it  equally 
becomes  my  obvious  duty  to  stifle  all  belief  of 
the  kind  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  noblest,  and 
to  discipline  my  intellect  with  regard  to  this 
matter  into  an  attitude  of  the  purest  skepticism. 
And  forasmuch  as  I  am  far  from  being  able  to 
agree  with  those  who  affirm  that  the  twilight 
doctrine  of  the  ‘new  faith’  is  a  desirable  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  waning  splendor  of  ‘the  old,’  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that,  with  this  virtual 
negation  of  God,  the  universe  to  me  has  lost  its 
soul  of  loveliness  ;  and  although  from  henceforth 
the  precept  to  work  while  it  is  day  ‘will  doubt¬ 
less  but  gain  an  intensified  force  from  the  terribly 
intensified  meaning  of  the  words  that  the  night 
oometh  when  no  man  can  work,  ’  yet  at  times  I 
think,  as  think  at  times  I  must,  of  the  appalling 
contrast  between  the  hallowed  glory  of  that  creed 
which  once  was  mine,  and  the  lonely  mystery  of 
existence  as  now  I  find  it ;  at  such  times  I  shall 
ever  feel  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharpest  pangs 
of  which  my  nature  is  susceptible.  For  whether 
it  be  due  to  my  intelligence  not  being  sufficiently 
advanced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age, 
or  whether  it  be  due  to  the  memory  of  those 
sacred  associations  which  to  me  at  least  were 
the  sweetest  that  life  has  given,  I  cannot  hut  feel 
that  for  me,  and  for  others  who  think  as  I  do, 
there  is  a  dreadful  truth  in  those  words  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Philosophy  having  become  a  meditation, 
not  merely  of  death  but  of  annihilation,  the  pre¬ 
cept,  know  thyself,  has  become  transformed 
with  the  terrific  oracle  to  CEdipus — 

•  ‘Must  thou  ne’er  know  the  worth  of  what  thou  art  T  ’  ” 

The  book  was  soon  out  of  print,  leaving  its 
marks  upon  the  subsequent  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  doubtless  working  disaster,  as  its  au¬ 
thor  feared,  to  many  individuals. 

Sixteen  years  pass  away  and  the  brilliant  au¬ 
thor  of  a  “Candid  Examination”  enters  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  that  God  whose  very  ex¬ 
istence  had  for  a  time  seemed  to  him  as  an  idle 
dream.  Meanwhile  he  had  become  known  far 
and  wide  as  George  J.  Romanes,  the  very  able 
editor  of  Nature,  the  most  pronounced  of  Dar¬ 
winians,  one  of  the  profoundeet  of  biologists,  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  the  author  of  “Darwin 


and  After  Darwin,”  an  “Examination  of  Weis¬ 
mannism.”  Before  he  passed  into  the  unseen, 
he  left  directions  that  certain  papers  should'^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  friend,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Gore,  Canon  of  Westminster.  These 
notes,  with  a  preface  and  conclusion  by  the 
Canon,  were  published  about  a  year  ago  under 
the  title,  “Thoughts  on  Religion,”  and  have  al¬ 
ready  attracted  much  attention.  They  are  the 
story  of  the  struggle  of  a  great  and  sincere  mind 
brought  back  again  into  the  light.  He  who  in 
1878  had  surveyed  in  sadness  the  ruin  of  his 
Christian  hopes,  died  in  1894  facing  the  light, 
a  firm  believer  in  Him  who  lighteth  every  man 
coming  into  the  world.  Canon  Gore  says:  “It 
will  surprise  no  one  to  learn  that  the  writer  of 
these  ‘Thoughts’  returned  before  his  death  to  that 
full,  deliberate  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  he  had  for  so  many  years 
been  conscientiously  compelled  to  forego.  In 
his  case  ‘the  pure  in  heart’  was  after  a  long 
period  of  darkness  allowed,  in  a  measure,  before 
his  death,  to  ‘see  God.’  ”  His  wife  tells  how 
he  was  engaged  in  literary  work  to  the  very  last, 
and  then  adds;  “His  unselfishness  and  patience 
during  these  two  years  was  something  marvel¬ 
ous,  and  during  the  last  few  months  be  bad  seen 
his  way  to  facing  many  difficulties,  and  God 
had  given  him  light  and  help.  ” 

The  “Thoughts”  is  a  profoundly  interesting 
book.  Keen  and  subtle  in  argument  and  dis¬ 
criminations,  it  will  increase  the  author’s  repu¬ 
tation  as  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  his  day, 
while  it  has  a  living  interest  as  the  story  of  a 
great  spiritual  struggle.  It  abounds  in  quota¬ 
ble  sentences  and  paragraphs  for  which  we  have 
not  room  in  this  article. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  January  last,  adds 
another  interesting  chapter  to  this  life  history. 
A  missionary,  a  son  of  a  missionary,  who  bears 
an  honored  name.  Rev.  John  T.  Gulick,  had 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Luinean  Society,  and  also  to  “Nature,  ”  while  un¬ 
der  the  editorship  of  Professor  Romanes.  To  one 
such  article  in  Nature,  April  10,  1890,  the  editor 
prefaced  this  note:  “I  cannot  allow  the  present 
communication  to  appear  in  these  colun^ns  with¬ 
out  again  recording  my  conviction  that  the 
writer  is  the  most  profound  of  living  thinkers 
upon  Darwinian  topics,  and  that  the  generaliza¬ 
tions  which  have  been  reached  by  his  twenty 
years  of  thought  are  of  more  importance  to  the 
theory  of  evolution  than  any  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  post- Darwinian  period.” 
High  praise  from  a  high  authority ! 

Mr.  Gulick  is  a  son  of  missionaries  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  He  springs  from  the  loins  of 
those  magnificent  men  and  women  who  did  such 
a  glorious  work  in  Hawaii  and  whoso  sons  are 
perpetuating  that  work  in  founding  and  preserv¬ 
ing  the  Hawaiian  Republic.  Long  may  he  live 
and  rule!  He  was  first  a  missionary  in  the 
Islands,  but  for  many  years  has  been  one  in 
Japan.  Recognizing  hie  great  ability  and  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  Professor  Romanes  turned  to  Mr. 
Gulick  for  help.  In  a  letter  written  in  1890  he 
asked  him:  “How  is  it  that  you  have  retained 
your  Christian  belief?  *  *  *  *  On  what  lines  of 
evidence  do  you  mainly  rely?”  The  answer  was 
worthy  of  the  noble  missionary,  and  was  first 
published  in  the  Bibliotheca.  No  summary  can 
do  it  justice.  It  ought  to  be  read  in  full  many 
times.  This  letter,  with  others  that*followed, 
were  a  help  to  Professor  Romanes  as  he  bravely 
fought  his  way  back  to  faith  in  God  and  in 
Jesus  Christ,  His  Son.  Seeking  God,  he  found 
Him,  as  is  always  the  case  when  He  is  sought 
with  all  the  heart. 

The  story  here  briefly  outlined  almost  compels 
one  to  preach  a  sermon,  but  the  object  of  this 
article  will  be  accomplished  if  it  sends  some  of 
its  readers  to  the  “Thoughts”  and  the  corre¬ 
spondence  to  read  and  digest  for  themselves. 

I  They  are  worlii  more  than  many  a  portly  volume 
1  on  the  “Evidences.” 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  in  session 
last  Monday.  The  Rev.  B.  L.  Agnew,  D.D., 
was  elected  moderator  for  the  ensuing  terod  of 
three  months.  Dr.  Agnew  was  also  released 
from  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bethlehem  Church 
to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Min¬ 
isterial  Relief.  The  Presbytery  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  congratulating  Dr.  Agnew  on  his  success 
in  his  long  pastorate  and  also  commending  him 
heartily  for  the  new  work  upon  which  he  is  en¬ 
tering  under  such  favorable  auspices. 

There  was  more  or  less  routine  business  at 
the  Presbytery.  The  Mariner’s  Church,  Rev. 
Henry  F.  Lee,  pastor,  received  considerable 
attention.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  our  missionary  enterprises.  It  reaches  the 
sailors  who  come  and  go  continually  and  the 
work  is  an  excellent  one.  Almost  a  year  ago 
the  church  suffered  severely  during  a  storm. 
The  repairs  have  just  been  completed  and  the 
church  reopened.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  most  successful 
worker,  wise,  energetic — the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  Several  addresses  were  made  com¬ 
mending  the  work. 

The  Committee  of  Church  Extension  made 
its  annual  report.  The  work  of  this  Committee 
is  extending  very  widely.  If  only  money  could 
be  gotten  in  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the  needs, 
a  great  work  could  be  accomplished  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  extending  of  Presbyterian  interests, 
the  strengthening  of  feeble  churches  and  the 
planting  of  new  ones. 

The  Rev.  Francis  A.  Horton,  D.D,,  is  suc¬ 
ceeding  finely  in  his  new  charge — the  Temple 
Church.  Congregations  have  increased  and  all 
departments  of  the  work  seem  to  have  a  new  in¬ 
spiration.  Dr.  Horton  is  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  has  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  an  unusual  degree.  He  gave  an  excellent 
address  on  New  Year’s  Day  at  the  South  Branch 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 


Rev.  C.  P.  H.  Nason,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  Germantown,  believes  in  printer’s  ink 
as  an  adjunct  in  church  work.  The  pastor’s 
New  Year  Letter  to  his  people  is  full  of  kindly 
suggestions.  It  avoids  platitudes,  assures  the 
people  of  their  pastor’s  affectionate  interest  and 
good  wishes,  and  tells  them  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  may  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  of  their  church.  A  unique  service  was 
held  in  this  church  on  the  last  night  of  the  old 
year.  It  was  called  “A  Midnight  Musical  Ser¬ 
vice,”  extending  from  11.15  P.M.  to  12.15  A.M. 
There  were  selections  on  the  organ  and  by  the 
choir,  responsive  readings,  prayers,  “Parting 
thoughts”  and  a  New  Year’s  Salutation  after 
midnight.  This  church  is  succeeding  well, 
growing  into  strength  continually. 


Professor  and  Mrs.  Lowe  are  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  having  accompanied 
Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  in  most  of  his  evan¬ 
gelistic  work.  Their  sweet  singing  has  always 
added  much  to  the  interest  and  power  of  the 
services.  When  Dr.  Chapman  accepted  the  call 
to  Bethany  last  winter,  they  also  came  with 
him,  acc^ting  an  engagement  for  a  year  in  the 
Bethany  Church.  But  their  hearts  are  in  the 
evangelistic  work,  and  they  have  decided  at  the 
end  of  the  present  month,  to  resign  from  Beth¬ 
any  and  to  devote  their  time  hereafter  to  singing 
in  special  services  in  churches.  Professor  ^we 
not  only  sings  well  but  speaks  well  and  can  be 
of  much  assistance  to  pastors  in  conducting  ser¬ 
vices.  This  announcement  is  made,  with  the 
belief  that  many  pastors  who  intend  holding 
series  of  meetings  will  be  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  help  which  these  two  good  Chris¬ 
tian  people  can  give  them. 


The  Week  of  Prayer  is  being  observed  in  many 
of  the  churches,  perhaps  in  more  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  owing  to  the  influence  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance.  Daily  union  services  are  being 
held  in  the  Chambers’  Church.  Probably  the 
beet  meetings  in  the  city  are  those  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Board.  The 
Assembly  Room  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
is  filled  every  afternoon  with  Presbyterian  wo¬ 
men  and  the  services  are  very  interesting.  W^t 
would  our  churches  do  without  the  women  ? 
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Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  General  Council  of 
THE  Alliance  op  the  Reformed  Churches 
Holding  the  Presryterian  System,  held  at 
Glasgow,  1896.  Edited  by  Rev.  G.  D. 
Mathews,  D.D.,  General  ^cretary  of  the 
Alliance.  London:  James  Nisbett and  Com¬ 
pany.  New  York  and  Chicago:  Fleming 
H.  Kevell  Company.  1896.  i.3.00. 

This  volume  is  a  monument  to  the  progress  of 
a  most  important  institution.  The  main  inhu- 
ences  of  the  movement  which  it  records  may  be 
restricted  locally  and  confined  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  individuals,  but  the  movement  itself 
is  signihcant  of  an  irenic  spirit.  The  old  name 
of  Pan -Presbyterian  Council  was  more  concise, 
but  also  more  open  to  misunderstanding.  The 
present  cumbrous  title,  however,  is  more  de¬ 
scriptive  and  more  indicative  of  the  wide  scope 
of  the  whole.  It  is  an  inspiring  spectacle  when 
one  sees  representatives  of  denominations  of 
varying  names,  but  of  like  governments, gathering 
to 'discuss  subjects  which  are  of  common  inter¬ 
est.  This  was  the  experience  of  the  city^of 
Glasgow  last  summer.  The  prominent  men  who 
were  gathered,  were  intent  upon  many  subjects 
which  were  ably  presented  by  competent  writers. 
The  direct  influence  of  the  gathering  was  local 
and  individual ;  the  value  of  the  book  which 
records  the  doings  of  the  Alliance,  its  thinking 
and  its  speaSing,  will  live  on. 

~  The  book  is  made  up  of  two  parts :  Papers  and 
Reports.  The  former  are  very  varied  in  their 
subjects,  the  eight  days  of  the  Alliance  being 
partitioned  into  'several  sections,  each  with  a 
subject  of  its  own.  To  indicate  what  some  of 
these  topics  are  may  be  welcome  to  our  readers 
and  we  may  be  excused  for  reproducing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  table  of  contents  in  briefer  form. 
On  the  “  Church- idea,  ”  there  were  three  papers 
and  four  addresses;  the  Papers,  covering  the 
Reformed,  Roman  and  Anglican  conceptions  of 
the  Church ;  the  Addresses,  the  Church  as  a 
witness  for  revealed  truth,  a  teacher  of  holy 
living,  and  a  promoter  of  worship,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Church  and  service.  Calvin’s 
writings  were  discussed  in  a  paper  and  various 
creeds  in  three  more.  The  influence  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  on  individuals,  on  the  family,  on 
social  life  and  on  national  life,  occupied  four 
addresses.  Practical  Theology  was  touched  upon 
in  flve  papers  on  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer, 
preaching,  praise,  the  sacraments  and  benefi¬ 
cence.  At  a  later  session  Presbyterianism  was 
again  discussed  in  its  relations  to  vital  godli¬ 
ness,  to  popular  education,  to  philanthropy  and 
to  national  character.  Phases  of  missionary 
work  were  also  dealt  with,  foreign,  home  and 
city,  no  less  than  four  addresses  being  made 
upon  “great  cities.’’  Accounts  were  also  given 
of  the  missionary  and  evangelical  work  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  and  the  British 
colonies  as  well  as  America. 

The  appendix  to  the  volume  contains  reports 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  the  flrst  of  which  con¬ 
tains  the  general  statistics  of  the  denominations 
represented.  The  dozen  pages  given  to  this 
subject  are  exceedingly  valuable.  Imbedded  in 
the  midst  of  the  reports  is  a  valuable  historical 
document  known  as  the  Poat-Acta  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  in  1618  and  1619,  after  the  discharge  of 
the  foreign  theologians. 

As  the  successive  volumes  of  this  series  ap¬ 
pear.  their  vahie  as  contributions  to*religious 
and  historisal  literature  increases. '^The  present 
one  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  and'good 
Presbyterians  will  wish  all  success  to  the  enter¬ 
prise. 


The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the 

Rev.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.  New  York: 

Thomas  Whittaker.  75  cents. 

I  The  question  is  sometimes  askedTWhy  is  there 
any  necessity  for  a  Biblical  Theology  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Systematic  Theology  ?  The 
latter,  it  is  assumed,  must  be  Biblical  in  order 
to  be  true  and  there  must  be  an  interference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  disciplines  in  the  matters  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  jurisdiction.  The  present  volume  gives 
such  inquirers  an  opportunity  to  solve  their 
problems  without  the  expenditure  of  too  much 
time  or  cash ;  it  is  a  small  book  and  it  is  cheap. 

The  author  is  professor  of  Old  Testament  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature  in  Hackney  and  New 
Colleges,  London.  He  is  well  and  favorably 
known  as  a  writer  upon  kindred  subjects,  and 
he  is  an  excellent  teacher.  But  he  does  not 
claim  to  have  exhausted  the  subject.  His  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  prepare  a  manual,  and  as  the  book 
is  small  it  does  not  contain  much  of  lengthy  ex¬ 
planation  or  argument.  But  the  Bible  student 
who  will  take  his  Bible  in  hand  and  carefully 
study  this  volume,  reading  with  attention  and 
examining  and  verifying  all  of  the  author’s  ref¬ 
erences,  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject  and  a  fuller  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  component 
parts.  He  will  discover  that  Biblical  Theology 
is  a  historical  treatment,  and  that  it  does  not 
trench  upon  Systematic  or  Dogmatic  Theology. 
He  will  learn  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  God 
led  his^chosen  people  to  a  fuller  and  greater 
knowledge  of  Himself,  and  while  tracing  these 
steps,  he  himself  will  learn  to  appreciate  more 
completely  the  progressive  character  of  the 
Divine  Revelation.' 

The  Story  of  A  Busy  Life.  By  J.  R.  Miller, 

D.D.  New  York:  Thomas  Crowell.  $1. 
■]|Few  women  have  accomplished  so^much  of 
high  and  courageous  livinsr  as  did  Mrs.  ^^aulfTn 
the  brief  but  eventful  years  that  were  allotted 
her  on  earth.  And  her  power  of  self-expression 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  multiply  a  thousand 
fold  her  genius  for  usefulness,  and  to  realize  in 
thousands  of  hearts  her  message  of  courage  and 
hope.  The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  have  often 
felt  the  power  of  Mrs.  Pauli’s  beautiful  person¬ 
ality,  and  they  will  rejoice  in  Dr.  Miller’s  flne 
tribute  to  her  memory.  But  more  than  that ; 
this  book  will  do  for  its  readers  and  through 
them  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  precisely  what 
Mrs.  Pauli’s  earthly  life  did,  and  would  have 
continued  to  do  had  she  been  longer  spared. 
By  its  marvellous  revelation  of  the  power  of  a 
consecrated  life  everyone  who  reads  it  will  dis¬ 
cover  new  sources  of  power  in  his  or  her  own 
life,  just  as  those  did  who  knew  this  lovely  con¬ 
secrated  woman  in  life.  The  zeal  of  her  Lord’s 
house  devoured  her ;  her  energies  were  not  al¬ 
ways  wisely  husbanded  as  the  world  counts  wis¬ 
dom.  But  who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  meet 
that  her  life  on  earth  was  brief  because  it  was 
packed  so  full  of  achievement  that  she  was 
quickly  fitted  for  the  larger  opportunities  of 
heaven.  Dr.  Miller  has  done  his  work  beauti¬ 
fully.  But  this  is  no  more  than  we  looked  for 
at  his  hands,  for  he  knew  Mrs.  Pauli  personally, 
and  on  occasion  was  accustomed  to  call  her  facile 
pen  to  his  aid.  The  charm  of  her  gifts,  of  her 
exquisite  character  and  friendship,  hence  per¬ 
vade  this  story  of  a  busy  life  as  an  atmosphere. 

Primitive  Buddhism  ;  its  Origin  and  Teachings. 

By  Elizabeth  A.  Reed,  A.M.  Chicago: 

1^.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company.  $1. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  “member  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain,’’ 
and  a  portion  of  the  book  was  read  before  the 
Victoria  Institute  of  London.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  portray  Buddhism  in  its  earliest  form,  before 
the  many  changes  and  variations  incident  to  its 
introduction  to  foreign  peoples,  had  occurred. 
These  the  author  well  describes  as  “Protean,’’ 
but  the  original  form  had  more  of  unity  about 
it.  But  at  best  it  was  a  strange  medley,  though 
one  cannot  deny  that  it'possessed  many  admira¬ 


ble  features.  Such  an  admission  does  not  imply 
that  one  holds  a  lower  estimate  of  Christianity 
on  account  of  it,  but  that  one  is  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  truth.  If,  however,  one  is  in  search  of 
Christian  apologetics  in  this  respect,  the  author 
has  prepared  it  ready  to  hand.  The  primitivo 
Buddhism,  with  all  its  features,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  was  purity  itself  when  compared 
with  its  later  growths.  We  may  call  these  evo¬ 
lutions  or  degenerations,  but  they  point  to  the 
indubitable  fact  that  in  the  original  system 
there  was  no  inherent  power  to  safeguard  it 
against  the  changes  which  have  come  to  it  for 
the  worse. 

The  present  volume  was  prepared  for  the  use 
of  those  who  desire  to  gain  information  upon  a 
very  interesting  subject.  It  's  not  exhaustive, 
but  it  is  instructive  ana  interesting  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Two  conditions  have  served  to  give  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  a  set  of  little  books  on  the  lives  of 
Colonial  Women,  now  being  issued  by  the  Scrib¬ 
ners;  flrst  of  all  the  stream  of  immigration 
which  never  ceases,  and  which  so  dilutes  the 
essence  of  our  nationality  as  to  lead  some  few 
Americans — if  there  are  any — to  ask  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  well  known  Southern  statesman:  “Mr. 
President,  where  am  I  at?’’  This  query  has 
resulted  in  the  confederation  of  Colonial  Dames, 
and  kindred  societies.  Again  the  rapid  changes 
of  recent  years  have  led  Americans  to  realize 
clearly  at  last  that  America  has  a  history,  and 
have  inspired  them  to  preserve,  before  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  it  has  wholly  passed  away,  something  of 
the  essence  of  its  early  life.  Mercy  Warren, 
by  Alice  Brown,  is  the  history  of  a  woman  who 
was  preeminently  an  outcome  of  her  day  and 
generation.  The  book  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
colonial  life  iu  Eastern  Massachusetts,  social, 
domestic  and  political.  ($1.25. ) 

The  effort  to  paint  on  a  background  of  New 
England  country  life  a  somewhat  lurid  picture 
of  the  triumphs  and  loves  and  jealousies  of  the 
operatic  stage  is  not  attended  with  unmixed  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  latest  novel  of  Maria  Louise  Pool. 
In  the  First  Person  presents  indeed  some 
curious  incongruities.  Wanting  certain  true 
and  natural  touches  which  characterize,  in 
spots,  all  the  work  of  this  author,  the  book 
would  be  a  good  specimen  of  the  better  class  of 
Sensational  novels.  As  it  is,  it  is  “neither  flsh, 
flesh  nor  good  red  herring.’’  It  needs  a  stern 
realism  and  an  unerring  art  instinct  to  make 
“material’’  out  of  old  New  England,  and  the 
introduction  of  her  people  into  books  where 
these  qualities  are  left  out  can  only  produce  the 
effect  of  jarring  discord.  (Harper  A  Brothers. ) 

If  the  present  rate  of  progress  is  maintained 
in  the  Studies  in  Theology,  by  Dr.  Randolph  S. 
Foster,  a  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  his  system  will  vie  with  that  of  some 
of  the  medieval  writers  in  point  of  extent.  We 
have  received  the  fourth  volume,  which  like  its 
predecessors  is  a  large  octavo  of  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  and  we  find  that  it  is  devoted  to 
Creation  :  Ood  in  Time  and  Space.  This  is  a 
busy  age,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  look  with  much 
favor  upon  works  of  such  prolixity.  The  very 
size  of  the  book  argues  its  lack  of  adaptation  to 
the  present  lime,  in  methods  of  thought,  style, 
and  general  character.  It  would  take  a  book  of 
prodigious  and  preeminent  merit  to  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  time,  paper  and  type, 
and  the  present  work  would  be  much  benefited 
by  a  very  drastic  process  of  condensation.  (Hunt 
and  Eaton,  New  York.  93.00. ) 

Dr.  Daniel  Dorchrater  has  made  a  book  which 
will  be  welcome  to  many  preachers.  In  nearly 
every  community  there  are  persons  with  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  use  apologetics,  and  often  the 
most  effective  argument  is  one  derived  from  the 
admissions  of  opponents.  Christianity  Vindi¬ 
cated  hy  its  Enemies  is  a  collection  of  unwilling 
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testimonies  given  by  those  who  have  been  more 
or  lees  pronounced  antagonists  of  one  or  more 
points  in  the  Christian  system ;  and  in  this 
book  they  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  God 
and  Immortality,  Historic  Basis  of  Christianity, 
Divinity  of  Christianity,  Four  leading  vital 
Doctrines,  The  innermost  central  column  of  the 
Christian  System,  and  the  transcendent  character 
of  Christianity  as  a  Religious  System.  The 
book  is  small  but  it  contains  much  food  for 
thought.  (Hunt  and  Eaton,  New  York.  75 
cents. ) 

It  does  not  take  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a 
prophet  to  tell  what  the  general  nature  of  a  book 
by  a  Romanist  on  Christian  Unity,  will  be. 
The  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy  sets  forth,  in  a 
diminutive  book  of  a  little  over  one  hundred 
duodecimo  pages,  the  stock  arguments.  Prot¬ 
estantism,  according  to  him,  is  an  abject  failure 
since  it  “is  a  disintegrating  force’’  and  because 
“the  principle  of  private  judgment  leads  logi¬ 
cally  to  infidelity.’’  The  question  of  the  out¬ 
come  is  in  doubt,  but  the  result  is  foreseen  that 
the  “present  unrest’’  will  result  in  the  return 
of  many  to  “the  mother  church.’’  It  is  start¬ 
ling  to  be  told  that  “it  is  evident  even  to 
Protestants  themselves,  that  their  religious  sys¬ 
tems  are  going  to  piecesi’’  and  that  “it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  for  Protestantism  to  develops 
into  agnosticism  and  infidelity.’’  Verily,  this 
is  important,  if  true.  (Catholic  Book  Exchange, 
New  York.  50  cents. ) 

The  Ideal  Prayer  Meeting,  is  a  thing  which 
every  consecrated  pastor  would  rejoice  to  see 
actualized  in  his  church.  Any  “helps  and  hints 
towards  its  realization’’  will  therefore  have  a 
cordial  reception.  A  book  with  the  title  given 
above  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Groat, 
the  chairman  of  the  prayer-meeting  committee 
of  the  Baptist  Young  People’s  Union  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ideals  are  apt  to  differ,  but  a  compari¬ 
son  of  one’s  own  methods  with  those  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  man  is  calculated  to  do  good,  just  as  a 
good  share  of  education  consists  in  contact  with 
other  people  and  their  ideas  upon  a  multitude  of 
subjects  and  the  measuring  of  ourselves  by 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  almost  any  one 
can  get  hints  from  this  volume,  even  if  there  is 
not  exact  agreement  at  any  point.  (F.  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.  50 
cents. ) 

Three  very  interesting  essays  have  been  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Putnams,  and  published  under  the 
title,  America  and  Europe.  They  are:  The 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  David  A. 
Wells;  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  Edward  J. 
Phelps;  and  Arbitration  in  International  Dis¬ 
putes,  by  Carl  Schurz.  The  first  of  these  arti¬ 
cles,  it  will  be  remembered,  appeared  originally 
in  the  North  American  Review.  The  other  two 
are  addresses  delivered,  one  in  March  before 
the  Brooklyn  Institute,  the  other  at  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Conference  in  Washington.  Taken  together 
the  three  form  a  valuable  study  of  Inter¬ 
national  relations.  Such  fearless  and  manly 
sentiments  do  much  to  correct  the  vulgar  ten¬ 
dency  to  perpetuate  historic  political  feuds, 
and  to  bring  nearer  the  time  when  the  nations  of 
the  earth  shall  be  one  in  interest  and  in  the  bond 
of  human  brotherhood. 

A  book  comes  to  us  from  Melbourne  which 
seems  to  be  an  echo  of  conflicts  with  the  Romish 
Church,  ft  is  called  The  Early  Church  and 
the  Roman  Claim,  and  was  a  reply  by  Professor 
J.  li.  Rentoul,  D.D.,  to  a  work  on  the  primacy 
of  the  Pope  by  a  Romish  Archbishop.  The  book 
contains  four  lectures  in  which  early  historical 
material  is  marshalled  to  disprove  the  claims 
that  have  long  been  made  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  popular 
fashion  as  was  suitable  in  a  course  of  public 
lectures.  The  author  is  professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  and  of  Christian  Philosophy  in  the 
Melbourne  University,  and  he  shows  himself 


well  versed  in  early  Christian  literature.  (Mel¬ 
ville,  Mullen  and  Slade,  Melbourne. ) 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Pitzer,  D.  D. ,  of  Washington, 
sends  out  a  little  pamphlet  in  the  shape  of  a 
duodecimo  book  of  sixty  pages,  entitled.  The 
Manifold  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a 
brief  summary  in  which  the  offices  of  the  Spirit 
are  classed  under  ten  somewhat  striking  seven¬ 
fold  divisions,  which  is  “the  symbolic  number 
of  completeness,  perfection. '  ’  The  treatment  is 
necessarily  brief,  and  in  this  respect  the  book  is 
in  great  contrast  with  most  of  the  recent  books 
on  the  subject.  All  who  read  it  will  not 
agree  with  the  author  throughout,  but  this  is 
not  strange  in  the  history  of  opinions.  (Pres 
byterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. ) 

A  book  upon  Ice-Work,  Present  and  Past,  by 
Professor  8.  G.  Bonney,  brings  the  International 
Scientific  Series  to  Volume  LXXIV.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  object  is  less  that  of  advocating  any  one 
of  the  numerous  existing  geological  theories, 
than  of  drawing  attention  to  those  facts  of 
glacial  geology  which  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
inference.  The  matter  is  admirably  treated, 
although  of  necessity  briefly,  and  the  value  of 
the  book  is  enhanced  by  carefully  constructed 
charts  and  drawings.  (Appleton.  81.50.) 

Mr.  William  M.  Thayer  has  written  several 
works  of  collected  biography  to  enforce  certain 
lessons  upon  youth  by  means  of  concrete  exam¬ 
ples.  A  late  work,  called  Aim  High,  contains 
“hints  and  helps  for  young  men’’  in  which  the 
relative  proportions  of  precept  and  example  have 
been  reversed.  The  former  element  is  excellent 
and  the  latter  abundant  enough  to  give  point 
and  interest.  If  a  boy  can  be  persuaded  to  read 
it,  the  book  will  doubtless  do  him  good. 
(Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.  75  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Fund  at  their  thirty-fifth  meeting,  are  in¬ 
vest^  with  unusual  interest  because  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1897,  the  thirty  years  expire  which  Mr. 
Peabody  mentioned  in  his  original  Letter  of 
Gift  as  the  time  at  which,  if  the  Trustees 
thought  best,  they  could  terminate  the  Trust 
committed  to  their  hands,  and  distribute  the 
principal  according  to  certain  prescribed  rules 
and  conditions.  Naturally  they  turn  now  for 
a  review  of  what  has  been  wrought  through 
their  agency,  and  have  gathered  together  a  most 
interesting  array  of  facto.  The  South  has  been 
wonderfully  changed  and  transformed  in  these 
thirty  years.  Mr.  Curry  states  that  when  the 
Trust  began  “not  a  single  Southern  State 
within  the  field  of  its  operations  had  a  system 
of  free  public  schools.  The  illiteracy  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  was  appalling  and  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  freedmen.  During  the  thirty 
years  about  two  million  four  hundred  thousand 
(lollars  have  been  spent,  as  the  income  of  the 
12.000,000  left  by  Mr.  Peabody,  in  connection 
with  school  authorities  of  cities  and  States,  and 
the  Fund  has  been  a  constant  educator  in  public 
policy,  and  by  the  simple  rule  of  helping  those 
who  helped  themselves,  has  led  States  and  cities 
and  towns  to  take  hold  of  their  own  problems  of 
illiteracy  and  recognize  the  truth  of  the  highest 
axiom  in  educational  statesmanship,  that  the 
stability  of  our  free  institutions  rests  upon  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  organized  and  controlled  by  civil  au¬ 
thority  and  supported  by  a  levy  on  property.’’ 
But  although  such  wonders  have  been  wrought 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done,  and  many  of  the 
established  schools  and  colleges  still  need  out¬ 
side  aid  BO  that  the  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Evarto  was  Chairman,  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  distributing  the  principal  of  the 
Fund,  have  recommended  that  the  said  distribu¬ 
tion  be  deferred  for  the  present. 

No  one  is  better  fitted  to  tell  us  about  The  Re¬ 
ligions  of  the  Orient,  Their  Beauties  and  Their 
Fatal  Defects,  than  the  Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain, 
M.D.,  D.D,,  who  has  given  thirty-seven  years 
of  devoted  missionary  labor  to  the  Telugus  in 
Sk>uthem  India.  His  intimate  knowle^e  of 
^e  people  and  of  their  sacred  writinn  has  led 
him  to  admire  the  poetry  and  the  hi^  precepts 
of  the  Brahmin  and  Buddhist  teachings,  but  he 
saw  that  although  “the  great  religions  all  agree 
as  to  man’s  having  fallen  into  the  pit  of  sin,’’ 
“Christianity  alone  pictures  the  Lord  of  Life, 
clothed  in  human  form,  coming  by  and  looking 
down  into  that  pit  with  eyes  of  compassion. 


and  bending  over  and  reaching  a  hand  far  down 
for  each  repentant  sinner  to  clasp  and  be  drawn 
out.’’  This  address  was  delivered  before  the 
International  Missionary  Union  at  Clifton 
Springs  Sanitarium.  (R.  Brinkerhoff.  5  cents. ) 

In  response  to  a  universal  demand,  the  Red 
Cross  has  published  a  special  illustrated  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Armenian  Relief  Report,  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-three  pages.  It  contains  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  map  of  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor 
showing  the  routes  of  the  relief  expeditions  and 
a  series  of  interesting  pictures,  and  gives 
graphic  accounts  of  the  work  done.  Copies 
may  be  obtained,  postage  paid,  by  forward¬ 
ing  thirty  cento  to  the  American  National 
R^  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  returns 
from  this  edition,  less  cost  of  publication,  will 
be  used  for  the  further  relief  of  the  Armenian 
sufferers.  In  justice  to  the  Armenian  Relief 
Committee,  it  is  eminently  proper  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  all  business  relations  between  them 
and  the  Red  Cross  naturally  closed  on  their 
return  home.  This  fund  is,  therefore,  entirely 
independent,  and  will  go  direct  from  the  Red 
Cross  to  the  needs  of  the  field  so  well  known 
to  it. 

The  second  of  the  promised  Half  Moon  Series 
of  papers  on  Historic  New  York  appears  this 
month  in  an  article  by  John  B.  Pine  on  King's 
College,  now  Columbia  University.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  speak  further  than  we  have  already  done 
in  praise  of  these  capital  little  leaflets. 

The  subject  of  crime  is  one  which  always  in¬ 
terests  those  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Professor  Falkner  thinks  that  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  crime  has  been  drawn  on  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  scale,  and  endeavors  to  prove,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy,  that  current  conceptions  are  based  on 
a  wrong  statistical  basis.  His  article  on  Crime 
and  the  Census  is  an  analysis  of  the  census  data 
in  regard  to  the  increase  of  crime  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  crime  among  the  different  elements 
of  society. 

With  the  issue  of  January  2,  The  Outlook  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  new  guise.  To  old  friends  the  change 
may  seem  at  first  a  trifle  startling;  but  on  the 
whole,  the  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
having  adopted  the  more  convenient  and  perma¬ 
nent  form  of  the  magazine.  In  this  number 
begins  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy’s  Story  of  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Life. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

F..  B.  Treat:  Ideal  Young  Men  and  Women;  Da¬ 
vid  Gregg,  D.D.  50  cents. 
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R.  S.  Peale  and  j.  a.  Hill:  A  Library  of  the 
World’s  Best  Literature.  Edited  by  Charles  Dud¬ 
ley  Warner.  Vol.  I.,  Vol.  II.  Impenal  Edition. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketchak,  2  Cooper  Union:  The  Tool 
Basket  for  Preachers  and  Teachers.  50  cents. 
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Critical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Greek  Text  of  Paul’s 
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H.  L.  Hastings,  Boston:  Ebenezers;  H.  L.  Hast¬ 
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UOLD  BECOME  DIM. 

SERMON  BY  REV.  J.  WESTBY  EARNSHAW. 

Hoto  is  the  gold  become  dim!  how  is  the  most 
fine  gold  changed! — Lam.  4:1. 

In  describing  and  deploring  the  sad  condition 
of  the  favored  and  beloved,  and  once  holy  and 
famous  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  employe 
a  familiar  symbol.  Wd  all  know  what  gold  is, 
and  only  by  precision  of  statement  does  the  dic¬ 
tionary  help  us  with  its  information  that 
“Gold  is  a  precious  metal,  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  unique  and  beautiful  yellow  color,  luster, 
high  specific  gravity,  and  freedom  from  liability 
to  rust  or  tarnish  when  exposed  to  the  air.” 
<  Century. ) 

Men  have  been  talking  and  thinking  about 
gold  as  they  never  have  before  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  possibly  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  men  are  coming  to 
understand  and  appreciate  as  perhaps  never  be¬ 
fore  the  importance  of  this  most  valuable  of  the 
precious  metals  to  the  commercial  interest  of  the 
world,  the  distribution  of  commodities,  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  labor,  the  stability  of  institu¬ 
tions,  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  weal 
of  humanity ;  aye,  and  to  recognize  and  admire 
the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  providing 
this  important  agent,  giving  it  just  the  quali¬ 
ties  it  has,  supplying  it  in  just  such  quantity, 
and  making  it  just  so  acquirable,  and  just  so 
difficult  of  acquisition,  that  there  has  ever  been 
enough  and  never  too  much  for  the  world’s  use, 
and  its  value  has  been  more  sure  and  stable  than 
that  of  any  other  material  thing  that  man  uses. 

Gold  is  valuable  for  many  uses.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  serviceable  in  the  arte,  particularly  the 
arts  of  adornment,  not  only  from  its  beautiful, 
brilliant  and  permanent  color,  but  also  from  its 
extreme  malleability,  ductility,  elasticity,  and 
tenacity.  It  is  easily  shaped  by  hammer,  grav¬ 
ing  tool,  mould,  or  die.  It  will  receive  the  most 
delicate  impression,  and  embody  the  effects  of 
the  most  exquisite  skill.  It  is  the  appropriate 
setting  for  the  most  costly  gems,  and  the  suita¬ 
ble  material  for  crowns  and  sceptres  and  signets, 
and  all  the  insignia  of  eminent  and  sacred 
office.  It  seems  designed  to  express  the  splen¬ 
dor  and  glory  of  goodliest  things.  It  is  the 
material  substance  which  mankind  spontaneously 
shape  into  tokens  of  honor  and  affection  and  em¬ 
ploy  to  convey  pleasure.  But  its  most  important 
use  is  as  a  universal  and  unvarying  medium  of 
commercial  exchange  and  standard  of  material 
values,  representing  and  converting  all  the 
varied  and  countless  products  of  human  labor. 

All  this  is  in  a  measure  true  of  the  other  precious 
metal,  silver,  but  in  a  less  degree ;  so  that  that 
metal,  though  valuable,  and  in  much  the  same 
way  and  for  the  same  uses  as  gold,  is  of  inferior 
and  subordinate  importance,  and  may  be  fitly 
described  as  the  handmaid  of  gold.  Indeed  the 
old  notion,  that  gold  was  related  to  the  sun  and 
silver  to  the  moon,  corresponds  well  with  their 
actual  importance. 

It  has  not  been  left  for  us  at  this  late  day  to 
discover  the  value  and  use  of  gold.  These  have 
been  understood  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  in 
the  last  book  of  the  Bible  that  we  have  the 
counsel,  which  implies  so  much,  both  in  its 
spiritual  and  financial  significance.  “I  counsel 
thee  to  buy  of  Me  gold  tried  in  the  fire  that 
thou  mayest  be  rich;”  but  allusions  to  gold  are 
frequent  in  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest 
books.  These  allusions  always  indicate  or  imply 
the  preeminent  excellence  and  value  of  gold  for 
the  uses  to  which  we  have  referred.  In  many 
there  is  a  conjunctive  allusion  to  silver;  but  it  is 
ever  with  plain  implication  of  the  inferior  and 
subordinate  importance  of  the  white  metal. 

Gold  has  a  prominent  place  in  Biblical  sym¬ 
bolism  and  metaphor.  The  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  The  furnishings 
of  the  ark,  the  cherubim  upon  its  cover,  the 
altar  of  incense  before  it,  the  sacred  candlestick, 
the  high  priest’s  breastplate  in  which  the  twelve 


jewels  were  set,  and  the  plate  in  his  tiara  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription,  “Holiness  unto  the  Lord,” 
were  all  of  gold.  Everywhere  it  is  the  symbol 
of  what  is  sacred,  and  of  highest  special  ex¬ 
cellence  and  value,  in  the  appointments  of  sacred 
shrine  and  royal  seat,  the  imagery  of  poet  and 
prophet,  the  gifts  of  the  magi,  and  the  symbol¬ 
ism  of  the  city  of  God ;  and  a  volume  of  metal- 
lurgic  as  well  as  of  ethical  wisdom  lies  capsulate 
in  the  proverb,  “A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.” 

As  the  prophet  here  uses  the  symbol  he  may 
have  had  in  mind  gold  as  money ;  or,  if  his 
thought  were  more  general,  that  will  serve  to 
help  us  realize  the  imagery. 

A  gold  coin  fresh  from  the  mint  is  an  object 
of  beauty  as  well  as  of  value.  It  has,  in  ‘the 
first  place,  an  actual  and  intrinsic  value,  the 
same,  or  about  the  same,  as  its  nominal  value 
as  money.  Real,  as  distinguished  from  repre¬ 
sentative  money,  must  have  this  quality,  that 
its  actual  and  intrinsic  value  is  equal  to  its 
nominal  or  representative  value,  so  that  it  can 
pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand  throughout  the 
community  in  final  discharge  of  debts  and  in 
full  payment  for  commodities,  and  be  accepted 
without  a  reference  to  the  character  or  credit  of 
the  person  who  offers  it.  It  is  this  that  makes 
gold  so  preeminently  adapted  for  use  as  money, 
that  in  it  this  element  of  value  obtains  without 
too  great  bulk,  and  with  the  stability  which  is 
necessary  in  the  commercial  interchanges  of  civ* 
ilized  peoples.  That  which  is  of  comparatively 
low  value,  so  that  great  bulk  and  weight  are 
involved,  or  that  is  of  fluctuating  value,  so  that 
it  cannot  meet  the  requirement  of  stability, 
does  not,  and  cannot,  so  well  serve  this  impor* 
tant  use.  Besides  its  intrinsic  value,  gold  coin 
has  impressed  upon  it  some  design  and  legend, 
authoritatively  attesting  its  value;  this  minting 
being  now,  among  civilized  nations,  an  exclu¬ 
sively  governmental  function.  But.  alonar  with 
these  characteristics,  it  has  also  great^^beauty. 
The  metal,  with  its  rich  color,  is  capable  of 
beautiful  effects;  and  the  process  of  "minting 
develops  the  capability,  bringing  out  the  rich 
and  brilliant  hue,  and  the  image  and  superscrip¬ 
tion  which  it  receives  being  impressed  with 
artistic  skill  and  the  most  perfect  mechanical 
aids. 

Such  the  prophet’s  figure  of  Jerusalem  in  its 
better  days,  it  was  an  embodiment  of  eminent 
civic  excellence.  It  owned  the  sway,  and  bore 
the  image  and  superscription  of  the]  King  of 
Kings.  There  the  temple  stood  ^in~its  stately 
splendor.  'There  the  worship  of  God  was^cele- 
brated  with  devout  and  elaborate  pomp.  There 
the  law  of  God  was  recognized  and  honored,  and 
he  ideal  of  the  holy  city,  the  city  of  God,  the 
earthly  dwelling  place  of  the  most  high,  was 
sustained  by  a  befitting  government  "'and  order, 
and  had  effect  in  a  peaceful  and  happy'pros- 
perity.  Hence  the  admiring  and  rejoicing  eulo¬ 
gies  of  Hebrew  poets:  “Beautiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion ;  the 
city  of  the  great  King.”  “Whither  thejtribes 
go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  unto  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of 
the  Lord.”  “God  is  known  inj her  palaces'for 
a  refuge.  ”  “The  Lord  loveth  the^ates  of  Zion 
more  than  all  the  dwelling  places  {of  Jacob. 
Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  0*city  of 
God.”  “The  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion;  He]]hath 
desired  it  for  a  habitation.” 

But  we  are  in  a  world  where  even^fine  gold 
becomes  dim.  This  is  true  literally.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  freedom  from  liability  to  rust  or 
tarnish,  and  its  resistance  to  the  agents  which 
produce  these  effects,  even  gold  will  lose  its 
pristine  lustre.  An  old  gold  coin  does  not  have 
the  sheen  and  splendor  of  a  newly  minted  one. 
It  becomes  dulled  and  dim  by  circulation.  Aye, 
there  is  an  abrasion  as  it  passes  to  and  fro  in 
the  uses  of  the  world.  Its  edges  become  worn ; 
the  design  and  legend  upon  it  grow  indistinct ; 
and  its  very  quantity  is  reduced,  so  that  in  the 


course  of  about  twenty  years,  on  an  average, 
gold  coin  needs  to  be  reminted.  And  there  are 
even  yet  more  serious  processes  of  deterioration 
conducted  with  fraudulent  design  in  the  various 
forms  of  counterfeiting  and  coin  debasement. 

It  is  even  yet  more  true  of  those  embodiments 
of  moral  excellence  of  which  gold  is  the  symbol. 
It  would  seem  that  this  ought  not  to  be,  but 
that  moral  goodness,  excellence  and  worth,  should 
be  the  most  stable  and  persistent  qualities  in 
the  world :  that  they  would  be  stronger  than  the 
opposite  qualities  and  the  forces  arrayed  against 
them,  and  that  they  would  resist  and  subdue 
these ;  and  also  that  their  good  effects  would  be 
so  apparent  and  approved  that  the  world  would 
be  friendly  and  favorable  to  them,  and  that  in¬ 
dividuals  and  communities  would  cherish  and 
foster  them ;  and  so  that  every  virtuous  attain¬ 
ment  would  be  a  happy  and  lasting  gain.  Thus 
we  should  expect  that  truthfulness  would  become 
ever  more  truthful,  and  more  manifestly  ex¬ 
cellent  and  beautiful  with  the  wear  of  use;  and 
that  the  friction  of  the  world  would  not  dim  its 
lustre,  wear  down  its  fine  precision,  and  render 
its  divine  impress  lees  distinct,  but  give  its 
sheen  and  splendor  and  intrinsic  worth  more 
superb  and  glorious  effect.  We  should  exi>ect  a 
corresponding  history  of  honesty,  fidelity,  cour¬ 
age,  honor,  purity,  patriotism,  philanthropy, 
and  generosity.  This  is  what  ought  to  be,  as 
every  moral  intuition  affirms.  It  is  what  might 
be,  as  every  revelation  and  provision,  precept 
and  promise,  guiding  law  and  gracious  succor 
assures  us.  But  it  is  not  what  actually  and 
uniformly  is.  Virtue  is  militant  and  maintains 
itself  only  by  victorious  warfare.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  deterioration  in  every  nature  that 
is  capable  of  virtue,  and  innumerable  occasions, 
influences  and  agents  press  to  develop  the  possi¬ 
bility  into  actual  fact. 

Of  nothing  perhaps  did  men  ever  feel  more 
sure  than  Jewish  saints  and  patriots  did  of  the 
stability  of  Jerusalem,  both  in  its  sacred  and 
civil  glory.  Yet  Jerusalem  declined  into  an 
indescribable  corruption  and  depravity,  and  the 
devastation  and  desolation  resulting  from  Nebu* 
chadnezar’s  siege  were  but  the  sequel  of  its  moral 
decadence. 

How  many  other  institutions  and  societies 
have  had  a  similar  history !  How  to  nations, 
churches,  and  other  social  federations  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  there  have  been  what  are  fitly 
named  “Golden  Ages  I”  And  how  these  have 
been  followed  by  ages  of  decline,  deterioration, 
decadence,  and  vitiation,  in  which  the  gold 
hflH  become  dim,  and  the  fine  gold  has  changed  I 
What  descriptions  and  celebrations  of  departed 
glories  in  the  historian’s  pages  and  the  poet’s 
storied  lays!  And  by  what  recastings  and 
renovations  the  progress  of  humanity  has  been 
realized  I 

This  further  is  to  be  noted,  and  it  is  the  great 
lesson  of  history,  that  material  decadence  has 
been  the  sequel  of  moral  deterioration.  History 
teems  with  illustration  of  this  truth,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  world  are  not  mere  witnesses  to  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  mutability  of  man’s 
most  stupendous  and  apparently  stable  creations ; 
they  are  monuments  of  a  material  splendor  that 
has  faded  because  its  moral  foundations  had 
failed. 

But  we  are  more  interested  in  applications  and 
illustrations  lying  nearer  to  common  life.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  precious  things  our 
human  life  can  know  is  friendship — I  mean  real 
friendship— the  alliance  for  good,  and  fellow¬ 
ship  in  good,  of  congenial  souls,  and  not  mere 
modish  or  fadish  attachments.  What  help  and 
solace  these  companioned  souls  afford  each  other  I 
What  interest  and  worth  they  find  in  each  other  I 
How  they  are  fortified  by  the  relation  I  How 
much  they  become  to  each  other  1  In  success 
the  joy  is  insipid  until  the  other  shares  it.  In 
misfortune  the  pang  is  softened  by  the  other’s 
sympathy.  And  each  life  is  unfolded  and  en¬ 
riched  by  its  interest  in  the  other.  How  sad  to 
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see  such  gold  become  dim,  such  fine  gold 
change  I  And  yet  how  common  the  instance! 
Indeed,  how  rare  it  is  for  friendship  to  stand 
the  wear  of  life,  and  all  the  rubs  of  common 
days  and  ways,  and  retain  its  pristine  lustre ! 

So  with  other  relations  growing  out  of  our 
social  aptitudes  and  needs,  What  goodly  possi¬ 
bility  investe  them!  And  yet  how  poor,  and 
base,  even,  in  actual  fact  they  become ! 

But  the  most  impressive  correspondence  to 
this  imagery  is  in  the  sphere  of  character  and 
the  proceases  of  individual  life. 

With  what  interest,  admiration  and  hope  we 
contemplate  the  splendid  possibilities  and  goodly 
promise  of  a  fair  opening  life!  Childhood  has 
passed  under  favorable  conditions  and  good  in¬ 
fluences,  youth  has  unfolded  under  judicious 
nurture,  and  with  only  the  faults  incident  to 
youth,  and  manhood  has  been  attained  with  no 
dark  stain  upon  the  character,  and  no  vitiating 
habit  in  the  life.  Grand  equipment  for  life’s 
work  has  been  won  by  the  processes  of  general 
and  special  education.  The  fine  capacities  and 
energies  of  a  well  endowed  being  have  been  well 
trained  and  developed.  There  is  also  earnest 
purpose,  a  large  and  lofty  yet  quite  practical 
view  of  life,  noble  aim,  high  standards  and 
sound  principles  of  duty  and  honor,  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  ardor  for  what  is  true  and  beautiful  and 
good.  “Here,”  we  say,  “is  fine  gold.  This 
one  will  make  his  mark.  This  life  will  count 
for  something,  and  be  among  the  grander  facte 
and  forces  in  the  life  of  the  world.” 

The  hope,  thank  God,  is  often  realized.  Not¬ 
withstanding  debasing  influences  grand  lives 
are  being  lived.  But  it  is  not  always  so.  In 
some  instances  the  following  years  do  not  fulfil 
the  promises  of  life’s  splendid  opening.  The 
character,  subjected  to  the  hard  wear  of  the 
world,  loses  the  lustre  of  its  glorious  prime. 
The  high  ideals,  the  noble  and  generous  aims, 
the  imprincipled  integrity,  the  delicacy  of  con¬ 
science,  and  the  fine  sense  of  honor,  fade  under 
the  rough  impact  of  coarser  lives.  Terms  of 
success  and  satisfaction  that  once  would  have 
been  scorned  come  to  be  entertained ;  and  the 
life  is  debased  by  worldliness,  selfishness,  sor¬ 
didness,  perhaps  sensuality.  Thus  the  gold  that 
shone  with  such  noble  brilliancy  becomes  dim. 

So  it  is  sometimes  with  a  life  that  has  come 
under  the  influence  of  religion,  and  connected 
itself  with,  and  set  itself  to,  the  highest  and 
beet.  Sometimes  even  such  a  life  shows  deteri¬ 
oration.  The  faith,  the  love,  the  zeal,  the  de¬ 
votion,  which  marked  its  opening,  and  made  it 
bright  with  a  divine  lustre,  decline.  By  some 
truancy  to  duty,  some  neglect  of  spiritual  cul¬ 
ture,  or  some  looseness  of  living,  the  heaven- 
born  soul  loses  the  fine  quality  of  its  life,  and 
the  divine  image  and  superscription  upon  it  are 
defaced.  What  can  we  say  of  such  a  one,  what 
would  the  angels  say,  if  ^ey  used  our  earthly 
symbols,  but  “How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and 
tne  fine  gold  changed?” 

When  gold  coin  has  ceased  to  be  what  it 
ought,  by  loss  of  weight,  or  defacement  of  its 
impression,  it  must  be  reminted.  By  that 
process  what  is  deficient  is  made  up,  and  what 
IS  defaced  is  restored. 

This  is  what  deteriorated  characters,  deteri¬ 
orated  souls,  deteriorated  lives,  need ;  and  this 
is  precisely  what  Christianity  provides  for. 
This  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  Christianity, 
that  it  is  a  converting,  transforming,  renewing 
religion.  It  restores  in  man  the  faded  imiue 
and  superscription  of  God,  and  it  makes  the 
based  nature  worthy  of  the  impress.  This  is 
what  we  need.  We  need  the  renewing  God. 
We  need  the  Saviour  who  saith,  “Behold  I 
make  all  things  new.”  We  need  the  divine 
minting,  and  without  it  we  can  never  be  what 
He  who  made  us  meant  we  should.  And  if  the 
effects  of  renewing  ^^ce  have  been  known  and 
lost,  we  need  reminting. 

And  this  is  the  Gospel  of  our  theme,  to  bring 
our  lives  which  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  to 
God,  to  make  them  standard.  God  is  ever 
changing  the  outward  circumstances  of  our  lives, 
giving  us  new  relations,  new  opportunities,  new 
occasions,  new  connections,  new  niendships,  new 
days,  new  years,  and  all  this  economy  of  change 
is  in  order  that  we  may  live  new  lives.  But  all 
is  unavailing  unless  we  let  him  make  us  new. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

Since  The  Evangelist  has  accorded  generous 
space  in  its  columns  to  the  “Front  Porch  Man,” 
Dr.  Putnam,  for  his  phillipic  against  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  it  will, 
doubtless,  be  generous  to  one  who  would  like  to 
make  some  comments  upon  statements  in  the 
article  of  December  17th.  To  attempt  a  “reply” 
to  the  “Front  Porch  Man,”  would  be  the  height 
of  folly,  since  his  articles  bear  so  clearly  the 
ear-marks  of  one  who,  if  “willing  to  l^e  con¬ 
vinced,”  would  still  “like  to  see  the  man,  or 
woman,  who  could  convince  him.  ’  ’  Best  assured 
that  I  shall  not  try. 

Two  or  three  presumptions  underlie  Dr.  Put¬ 
nam’s  article  which  are  so  mistaken  that  one 
hardly  knows  how  to  reconcile  them  with  his 
statement  that  he  has  known  the  work  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  from  its 
inception. 

The  first  presumption  is  that  our  work  is 
purely  political  and  our  hope  of  victory  through 
a  political  party  alone.  Because  he  heard  one  of 
our  speakers,  in  an  address,  allude  to  this 
aspect  of  the  question,  he  therefore  concludes 
that  we  have  no  other  weapon  for  our  warfare ; 
no  other  tools  for  our  toil.  If  the  brother  would 
take  the  trouble  to  read  carefully  one  of  the 
Annual  Leaflets  of  the  National  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union,  which  it  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  send  him,  he  would  find  that 
our  work  is  divided  into  forty  different  depart¬ 
ments,  but  four  of  which,  “Legislative  and  En¬ 
forcement  of  Law,”  “Franchise,”  “.Peace  and 
International  Arbitration,”  and  “Christian 
Citizenship”  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  even  verging  upon  politics.  One-tenth 
from  ten-tenths,  leaves  nine-tenths,  or  used  to 
when  I  studied  fractions,  and  whether  our  organ- 
ization'should  be  judged^by  the  one-tenth  only, 
or  whether  the  nine  should  also  be  considered, 
judge  ye. 

The^Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
does  believe  in  the  political  side  of  the  Temper¬ 
ance  Reform.  It  believes  with  all  its  heart, 
that  before  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  saloon  can 
be  overcome  in  this  nation  the  protection  of  the 
law  must  be  withdrawn  from  both.  It  believes, 
moreover,  that  a  thing  which  is  made  legal  by 
ballots  can  be  made  illegal  by  ballots,  and  that 
no  Christian  man  is  living  up  to  his  full  privi¬ 
lege  and  his  highest  duty  who  is  not  throwing 
the  weight  of  his  entire  influence,  political  as 
well  as  moral  and  religious,  against  the  saloon. 
But,  while  this  is  its  creed,  it  still  allows  larg¬ 
est  liberty'of  individual  conscience  within  its 
ranks,  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  Republi¬ 
cans,  Democrats  and  Populists  as  well  as  Prohi¬ 
bitionists  belong  to  us. 

No  union.  State  or  local,  is  bound  to  any  polit- 
ical^policy,  and,  with  such  departments  as  “Sci- 
entifle  Temperance  Instruction,”  “Evangelis¬ 
tic  Work,”  “Purity,”  “Narcotics,”  “Health 
and  Heredity,  ”  and  the  thirty-seven  others  I 
could  mention  engrossing  the  attention  of  so 
many  unions,  it  is  certainly  both  unfair  and 
untrue  to  speak  of  the  organization  as  if  wom¬ 
an’s  ballot  and  the  Prohibition  party  were  the 
end  and  aim  of  its  work.  These  things  we  do ; 
but  we  by  no  means  leave  the  other  undone. 
The  Crusade  Are  is  still  with  us,  burning  upon 
the  altars  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  hearts.  We  still  work  to  bring  the  drunkard 
to  his  Saviour;  we  still  present  the  Gospel  as 
the  hope  of  the  world.  Because  our  views  of 
that  Gospel  have  widened  and  deepened,  we 
see  that  it  has  a  political  as  well  as  an  ethi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  meaning;  but  we  do  not 
emphasize  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of,  or  even 
disproportionately  to,  the  others. 


Second.  If  we  “believe  that  all  the  temper¬ 
ance  workers  in  the  United  States  are  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  and  the  Prohibition  party,”  we  have  a 
very  strange  way  of  manifesting  that  belief. 
Such  a  theory  would  shut  us  up  to  a  policy  of 
utter  isolation  from  all  other  reforms  and  re¬ 
formers  ;  instead  of  which  the  most  cordial  fra¬ 
ternal  relations  exist  between  our  own  and  other 
temperance  and  reform  societies.  We  have  never 
made  any  such  arrogant  claim,  nor  has  our  pol¬ 
icy  warranted  any  one  else  in  making  it  for  us. 
Per  contra,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  remember, 
in  connection  with  these  strictures,  the  many 
times  we  have  been  gravely  taken  to  task  be¬ 
cause  of  our  too  great  liberality.  “Who  shall 
decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?” 

Third.  If  Wyoming  is  to  be  the  test-case  in 
the  matter  of  woman’s  ballot  as  related  to  tem¬ 
perance,  then  two  or  three  things  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  therewith.  The  State  has 
an  area  of  93,000  square  miles,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  50,000.  To  one  who  has  not 
traversed  its  immense  stretches,  as  I  have 
done,  even  these  figures  do  not  suggest  the  real 
state  of  affaire.  Towns  two  and  three  hundred 
miles  apart  in  some  cases,  with  but  three  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  State,  make  a  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  people  well-nigh  impossible. 
The  men  outnumber  the  women  at  least  two  to 
one.  The  conditions  of  frontier  life  are  in 
themselves  so  hard  that  they  engross  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  few  who  could  be  leaders  in 
any  great  moral  reform. 

Hence,  there  is  very  little  reform  legislation 
in  Wyoming;  but  1  had  unimpeachable  testi¬ 
mony  while  there  last  spring  that  the  woman’s 
ballot  is  a  factor  for  righteousness  in  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  affairs  of  nearly  every  town  and  city. 
If  “Governor  Thompson”  said  “the  woman’s 
vote  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get,” 
etc.  Governor  Richards,  the  present  Governor, 
told  me  personally  that  he  considered  that  the 
ballot  in  woman’s  hands  had  worked  only  good 
from  the  beginning.  A  minister  in  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  State  said  to  me,  “The  saloon 
men  and  corrupt  politicians  simply  dare  not 
run  for  office;  they  know  the  women  would 
beat  them;”  and  that  very  town  has  had  an 
election  since  I  was  there  in  which  the  truth  of 
that  statement  w.as  abundantly  proven.  It  is 
true  there  are  jilenty  of  saloons  and  gambling 
houses  in  W'yoming,  but  is  it  logical  to  expect 
them  to  be  overthrown  by  the  one-third  of  the 
voters  who  are  women,  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  two-thirds  who  are  men  ? 

For  the  personalities  of  this  letter  we  have  no 
reply.  The  great  leader  of  the  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  is  hardly  likely  to 
“marry  an  English  lord,  ”  because  some  one, 
not  capable  of  understanding  the  value  of  the 
work  she  has  done  for  humanity,  has  expressed 
the  wish  that  she  may  do  so.  Nor  is  the  char¬ 
acter  of  her  work  likely  to  be  changed  because 
of  any  criticisms  arising  from  personal  preju¬ 
dice,  or,  indeed,  from  any  other  source.  When 
she  dedicated  her  life  to  this  reform  she 
counted  the  cost,  and  she  goes  steadily  forward, 
“through  evil  report  and  good  report,”  turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  hearing  only  God’s 
voice  and  daring  to  follow  where  He  leads. 

We  who  best  know  her  personality  and  her 
work  are  willing  to  leave  the  judgment  of  both 
to  the  future,  which  has  had  a  way,  from  the 
beginning,  of  putting  upon  things  the  stamp  of 
true  valuation.  From  the  Caesar  of  present 
prej  udice  we  appeal  to  the  Caesar  of  future  calm, 
unbiased  judgment,  both  as  to  the  work  of  our  be¬ 
loved  Society  and  of  our  great  leader.  In  our 
own  hearts  we  are  calmly  confident  as  to  what 
that  judgment  will  be. 

Katharine  Lentk  Stei'enson, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  National  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Chicago,  Jan.  6. 
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A  BUDGET  OF  REMINISCENCES. 

Moving  is  not  unaccompanied  by  its  trials; 
but  it  also  often  develops  sudden  and  even  start¬ 
ling  pleasures.  While  I  write  there  lies  upon 
my  typewriter  desk  a  package  of  old  papers, 
lately  turned  up,  whose  value  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  express  in  arithmetical  terms.  Of 
more  value  to  the  writer,  it  may  be,  than  to  any 
others,  because  of  personal  considerations;  yet 
pussessing,  I  am  sure,  not  a  little  interest  for 
many  older  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  especially 
those  who  enjoyed  acquaintance  with  my  father, 
the  late  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Campbell,  D.D.  For 
their  sake  I  may  be  pardoned  whatever  is  neces¬ 
sarily  personal  in  the  catalogue  which  I  venture 
to  present. 

I  first  draw  out  of  the  packet  a  discolored 
book,  unbound,  consisting  only  of  leaves  of 
paper  sewed  together,  bearing  the  inscription. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  English  Grammar  Lessons. 
Minor  Samuel  Campbell,  Jr.,  Almond,  Febru- 
ary  9,  1836.”  The  whole  is  rudely  written  by 
the  hand  of  a  country  school-boy,  twelve  years 
of  age,  pursuing  his  studies  with  a  few  other 
youths  in  the  home  of  Rev.  Moses  Hunter,  at 
that  time  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Almond,  N.  Y.  Here  we  are  informed  that 
‘‘euphony  is  avoiding  to  bring  words  together 
that  would  grate  on  the  ear;’  and  that  ‘‘a 
sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  making 
sense.”  The  next  relic  is  an  official  document 
bearing  date  of  June  22,  1842,  in  which  Ralph 
K.  Finch,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  for  the  County  of  Steuben,  certifies  that 
Mr.  Minor  S.  Campbell  is  qualified  and  licensed 
to  teach  common  schools  anywhere  in  the  county 
until  said  certificate  is  annulled  by  law ;  his 
age  was  then  nineteen. 

The  third  is  a  printed  program  of  exercises  at 
‘‘the  exhibition  of  Franklin  Academy,  Pratts- 
burgh,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  July  17,  1844, 
commencing  at  6  o’clock  P.M.,  at  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,”  Here  we  find  a  Salutatory 
Oration  in  Latin  given  by  the  same  individual, 
who  also  participates  with  eleven  others  in  a 
dialogue,  entitled  ‘‘Drunkards’  Convention,” 
and  in  a  ‘‘Colloquy,”  entitled ‘‘Phrenology, ” 
with  J.  M.  Manning;  the  latter,  afterward  the 
eminent  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  student  from  the  backwoods  of  Green¬ 
wood,  Steuben  County,  also  appears  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  J.  Merrill  Manning,  speaking  on  ‘‘Mind 
in  Ruins.”  The  annual  Catalogue  of  this  old 
Academy  also  appears  in  this  packet,  being  for 
the  year  ending  March  26.  1845 ;  in  the  list  of 
students  appear  not  only  the  names  of  Manning 
and  Campbell,  but  also  of  Paul  C.  Howe, 
David,  James  and  John  Waldo,  Electa  A.  and 
S.  Louisa  Burton,  Flavilla  Hopkins,  and  others 
whose  names  were  once  familiar,  172  students  in 
all.  Here  we  are  told  that  the  trustees  have  re¬ 
cently  expended  about  91,000  in  improving  the 
building ;  and  attention  is  called  to  the  health¬ 
fulness,  morality  and  intelligence  of  the  town. 
Rev.  James  H.  Hotchkin  is  named  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Rev.  Flavel  S. 
Gaylord,  A.M.,  as  Principal.  The  last  named 
signs  his  name  to  another  document,  stating  that 
Mr.  S.  Minor  Campbell  ‘‘has  strictly  complied 
with  the  rules  of  the  institution,  and  has  made 
a  commendable  proficiency  in  ths  studies  to 
which  he  has  been  attending;”  he  is ‘‘cheer¬ 
fully  recommended  to  any  who  may  wish  to  em¬ 
ploy  him  as  a  teacher  of  youth.  ” 

Here  next  is  a  long  manuscript  address  on 
‘‘The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Intemperance,” 
delivered  in  Campbelltown,  N,  Y.,  January, 
1845.  The  claim  is  made  that  in  this  land  30,- 
000  are  being  annually  sacrificed  to  rum ;  and, 
‘‘Break,  fellow-citizens,  the  accursed  spell,”  is 
the  last  ring  of  the  peroration.  We  are  now 
carried  forward  more  than  two  years  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  an  extemporized  autograph  volume, 
the  title  page  of  which  is  a  palimpsest,  on  which 
the  inscription  is  made  out,  ‘‘Notes  on  the  New 


Testament,  H.  Mills,  D.D.  S.  M.  Campbell, 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  October  4,  1846.” 
Matthew  vi.  is  under  review,  and  the  whole  con¬ 
stitutes  an  exegetical  commentary  originating  in 
the  class  room  of  the  well  remembered  professor 
of  half  a  century  ago,  whose  daughter,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Starr,  still  lives  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Seminary,  and  whose  grandson, 
Frederick  Starr,  is  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  same  year  gives  another  very 
curious  old  document,  a  certificate  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
given  by^the  Painted  Post  Lodge,  No.  205,  which 
had  been*instituted  in  that  village  only  one  week 
before,  and  has  long  since  died  out.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  certificate  had  been  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  in  that  place. 

And  now  comes  the  license,  dated  June  7, 
1848,  and  a  verbatim  duplicate  thereof,  both 
signed  by  Levi  Griswold,  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  ‘‘Ithica,  ”  the  latter  being  thus 
spelled  in  each  document,  and  Ludlowville  be¬ 
ing  designated  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Before 
me  lies  next  the  Commission  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  with  office  at  150 
Nassau  street.  New  York,  bearing  date  of  June 
24,  1849,  (the  year  of  seminary  graduation,)  ap¬ 
pointing  S.  M.  Campbell  as  ‘‘their  missionary 
to  publish  the  Gospel  in  Remsen  one-half  the 
time  for  the  term  of  twelve  months,  co  receive 
fifty  dollars  frou  this  Committee,  and  to  derive 
the  remainder  of  your  support  from  the  people 
to  whom  you  minister.”  A  few  lines  appended 
still  glisten  with  the  sand  which  penmen  used 
to  sprinkle  over  their  writing  to  hasten  its  dry¬ 
ing.  ‘‘W.  Thacher”  is  the  signature.  This 
first  year  of  ministerial  labor  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  Remsen  and  Alder  Creek.  The  full  man¬ 
uscript  of  the  farewell  sermon  at  Alder  Creek 
one  year  later  is  at  hand,  employing  the  sug¬ 
gestive  text,  ‘‘When  they  desired  Him  to  tarry 
longer  time  with  them.  He  consented  not  but 
bade  them  farewell.  ”  The  call  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Paris  Hill,  N.  Y. ,  November 
19,  1850,  comes  in  next,  ‘‘promising  and  oblig¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  pay  to  you  the  sum  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  year,  in  regular  half-yearly  pay¬ 
ments,  and  to  furnish  you  at  our  own  expense 
a  commodious  dwelling.”  Horace  Bartlett, 
Hervey  Head  and  others  sign  the  call. 

Seven  years  were  spent  in  that  field.  During 
that  time,  namely,  on  July  25,  1855,  the-  incum¬ 
bent  was  honored  by  the  presentation  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  bearing  the  seal  of  Hamilton  Collie,  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him,  by  the  resolution  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  and,  in  1864, 
while  pastor  in  Utica,  the  same  body  issued  a 
second  document,  conferring  the  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Divinity;  each  of  these  two  documents, 
now  before  me,  bears  the  signature  of  Othniel 
S.  Williams,  Secretary.  In  1865,  there  was  evi¬ 
dently  something  giving  promise  of  a  removal 
from  Utica.  A  beautifully  penned  paper, 
numerously  signed,  bears  testimony  to  the  value 
of  this  pastorate  and  protests  against  its  close. 
Among  the  signatures  are  found  those  of  Lewis 
Lawrence,  George  L.  Dickinson  Theodore 
Pomeroy,  D.  P.  Biseell,  Francis  G.  Wood,  Tim¬ 
othy  Parker,  H.  H.  Curtis  and  L.  B.  Wells. 

A  few  months  later  the  resignation  came,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  next  paper  is  a  series  of  resolutions 
in  view  thereof,  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Society  and  congregation  of  Westminster  Church, 
February,  1866,  and  signed  by  E.  M.  Gilbert 
and  Daniel  Waterman,  Jr.  This  followed  the 
acceptance  of  the  call  to  the  Central  Church  of 
Rochester,  next  lying  before  me,  dated  January 
24,  1866,  and  signed  by  William  Ailing  as 
Clerk  of  Session,  and  William  A.  Hubbard  as 
Clerk  of  Trustees,  and  certified  to  by  Charles  P. 
Bush,  Moderator  of  the  Meeting. 

In  connection  with  the  pastorate  in  Rochester 
there  is  found  a  most  interesting  document, 
signed  by  the  Pastor  and  eleven  elders,  appar¬ 
ently  the  entire  Session,  imploring  the  members 


to  refrain  from  worldly  amusements  and  to  mainr 
tain  the  good  name  of  the  church.  The  names 
of  the  following  elders,  now  deceased,  are  among 
those  signed — rather,  upon  examination,  I  be> 
lieve  all  are  gone,  pastor  and  elders,  except  Mr. 
William  A.  Hubbard.  I  distinctly  recall  that 
in  reading  this  paper  at  the  communion  table 
in  January,  1867,  my  father  broke  into  tears, 
and  great  and  almost  awful  solemnity  prevailed 
in  the  congregation.  A  sunshiny  paper  is  that 
of  March  1,  1872,  in  which  the  Trustees  and 
Session  of  Central  Church  grant  the  pastor  leave 
of  absence-  for  his  first  European  tour,  and  while 
declaring  their  anticipated  sense  of  temporary 
loss,  promise  not  to  ‘‘forget  to  pray  that  his 
contemplated  absence  may  be  attended  with 
health  and  prosperity,  his  journey  agreeable  and 
profitable,  his  return  accomplished  in  safety^ 
and  himself  attended  throughout  with  the  divine 
blessing  and  favor,”  all  of  which  petitions  were 
graciously  answered.  George  W.  arsons,  Presi¬ 
dent,  signs  the  paper.  It  is  in  line  with  this 
that  there  appears  last  of  all  the  official  paw- 
port  for  the  above  journey,  signed  bv  J.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  giving  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  and  bearing  indications  of 
official  examination  in  different  countries.  To 
the  above  papers  might  be  added  diaries  for 
many  years,  which  of  course  awaken  many 
strange  memories.  Fkedbbick  Campbell. 

Lowvillx,  N.  T.,  Jan.  7, 1897. 

TH£  £N1>  OF  TH£  C£NTUBT. 

To  THB  Editor  or  The  Evangelist  : 

The  question  as  to  when  this  century  will  end 
and  the  next  begin  is  more  and  more  upon  us,  as- 
the  few  years  that  intervene  are  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  number.  The  controversy  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  The  Evangelist  some  months 
ago,  and  it  has  been  carried  on  widely.  Some 
maintain  that  the  new  century  begins  the 
moment  1899  turns  to  1900 ;  others  that  1901  is 
the  first  year  of  the  new  century.  There  is  one 
consideration  which  I  have  not  seen  advanced. 
If  we  can  tell  where  fractions  of  this  century 
ended  and  began,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  determining  where  the  whole  ends  and  the 
next  will  begin.  No  one  will  dispute  that  the 
first  decade  of  this  century  ended  with  the  year 
1810;  the  first  quarter  ended  with  the  year  1825; 
the  first  half  ended,  not  with  1849,  but  with 
1850 ;  and  therefore  the  complete  century  must 
end  with  1900;  otherwise  we  have  only  forty- 
nine  years  in  its  second  half.  There  is  yet  an¬ 
other  way  of  settling  the  Question.  The  first 
century  did  not  end  with  the  year  99,  but  with 
the  year  100,  and  the  second  century  b^an 
with  the  year  101 ;  the  second  century  wereforo 
must  have  closed  with  the  year  200 ;  the  third 
with  the  year  300;  the  tenth  with  the  year  1000; 
and  the  nineteenth  must  close  with  the  year 
1900.  The  simple  rule  is  that  it  takes  a  full  lOQ 
years  to  make  a  century;  therefore  full  1900- 
years  to  make  nineteen  centuries.  The  next  cen¬ 
tury  therefore  does  not  begin  with  1900,  but 
with  1901,  just  as  the  first  century  began  with 
the  year  one.  Consequently,  including  tho 
year  just  begun,  we  now  have  four  years  remain¬ 
ing  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Frederick  Campbell. 


No  one  cuu  ivx^k  over  um>  Twenty-eighth  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of 
New  York  without  feeling  a  new  sense  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  the  grand  work  it  is  doing. 
‘‘Presbyterian  in  its  burdens,  ”  as  anpounced  b^ 
the  President,  James  Lenox,  on  the  opening  of 
the  Hospital  in  1872,  but  ‘‘undenominational  in 
its  benefits  because  for  the  reception  of  patients 
irrespective  of  creed,  nationality  and  color.” 
The  Hospital  buildings  have  every  facility  that 
modem  skill  and  science  can  give  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  and  surgical  staff  includes  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  their  profession.  Thoee„who  have 
visited  sick  friends  there  have  rejoiced  that 
there  was  such  a  well  ^pointed  refuge  open  to  the 
sick  and  suffering.  Every  one,  superintendent, 
physicians,  nurses,  are  equally  devoted  and  kind 
and  every  possible  comfort  and  alleviation  has 
been  provided.  There  were  14,638  new  patients 
admitted  last  year,  of  which  4,634  were  free. 
This  gives  a  faint  idea  of  the  good  done  in  this 
noble  institution. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


.  January  14,  1897. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

♦ 

The  Interior  takes  up  the  subject  of  unre¬ 
vised  Church  rolls,  which  has  also  been  consid¬ 
ered  in  our  own  columns  of  late.  As  Elder  Per¬ 
kins  has  so  well  indicated,  it  is  a  matter  for 
tile  attention  of  our  Church  sessions.  They 
must  take  the  initiative  and  complete  the  work, 
and  then  report  their  revised  figures  to  the 
Clerk  of  Presbytery  >n  good  time  for  the  next 
Assembly.  A  thorough  study  of  our  7,573  church 
rolls  would  doubtless  modify  the  showing  of 
many  a  church,  decreasing  some  and  increasing 
others,  without  perhaps  greatly  varying  the  total 
now  reported.  But  the  knowledge  that  all  these 
lists  had  been  freshly  scrutinized  and  rendered 
as  accurate  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them, 
would  be  a  piece  of  very  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion.  It  would  attract  the  attention  and  inter¬ 
est  of  the  whole  Church.  Our  contemporary 
says: 

We  move  the  appointment  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  Roll  Examiner.  The  national  bureau 
of  banking  sends  out  every  so  often  its  expert 
whose  duty  it  is  to  go  over  the  books  of  each 
bank  and  compare  their  actual  assets  with  the 
report  made  to  the  government.  In  the  course 
of  his  duties  he  throws  out  a  good  deal  of  paper 
that  has  been  carried  too  long  with  no  prospect 
of  its  being  paid.  A  note  which  has  not  been 
renewed,  and  upon  which  the  interest  has  de¬ 
faulted  for  so  many  months,  is  cut  out  from  the 
assets  of  the  bank  by  an  authority  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  Too  many  of  our  churches 
keep  their  books  in  a  loose  way  which  renders 
them  absolutely  of  no  value  as  data  for  reports. 
We  noted  one  church  which  for  several  successive 
years  returned  to  the  General  Assembly  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  500  members.  The  number  never 
w,  and  never  diminished.  There  must  have 
n  considerable  “doubtful  paper’’  in  that  en¬ 
rollment  which  a  disinterestra  examiner  would 
have  excluded.  Between  this  and  the  spring  re¬ 
ports  to  presbytery  there  should  be  some  “deep 
searchings  of  heart’’  upon  the  part  of  those  en¬ 
trusted  with  church  statistics,  and  greater  ex¬ 
actness  observed  in  reporting  the  condition  of 
churches  to  the  General  Assembly. 


The  Catholic  Review  says  that  it  is  well  that 
our  citizens  should  have  from  time  to  time  an 
authoritative  reminder  that  this  is  a  Christian 
land ;  a  land  in  which  the  Christian  religion  is 
a  part  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  continues : 

Such  a  reminder  has  ^uite  recently  been  twice 
given  by  Justice  Pryor  in  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  occasions  when  he  refused  certificates  of 
incorporation  to  societies  whose  constitutions 
required  or  implied  the  holding  of  merely  busi¬ 
ness  meetings  on  Sunday,  ^th  of  these  had 
for  their  objects  nothing,  apparently,  that  was 
not  lawful  and  proper,  and  both  were  composed 
of  Hebrews  who  keep  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday. 
The  point  made  by  Justice  Pryor  is  that  Sunday 
is  a  sacred  day,  to  be  kept  tree  from  business, 
and  that  this  is  so  not  merely  by  virtue  of  the 
statutes,  but  also  of  the  more  fundamental  law, 
the  unwritten  law  tiiat  makes  Christianity  a 
part  of  our  system.  We  have  several  days  in 
the  course  of  &e  year  that  are  by  law  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  oblirations  of  business,  such 
as  Washington’s  Birthday,  Memorial  Dav,  Inde- 
|)endence  Uay,  and  the  like,  which  owe  tneir  ex¬ 
istence  to  statutory  enactment  and  are  therefore 
described  as  “legal  holidays.’’  But  though 
our  statute  law  recognizee  Sunday,  to  which  it 
usually  refers  as  “the  first  day  of  the  week, 
commonly  called  Sunday,’’  and  though  that 
statute  law  has  sought  to  protect  Sunday  from 
profanation  by  enactments  varying  between 
rigidity  and  luity,  yet  Sunday  as  “the  Lord’s 
Day’’  IS  not  a  “legal  holiday,’’  it  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  our  system,  such  that,  if  by  any  chance, 
no  mention  of  it  occurred  in  our  statutes,  yet 
would  it  be  upheld  by  our  courts  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

One  reason  why  there  is  so  much  misunder¬ 
standing  .in  this  matter  is  that  the  schools  in 
which  the  vast  majority  of  American  children 
get  whatever  education  they  ever  do  get,  either 
shirk  the  subject  or  treat  it  defectively.  It 
could  not  well  be  otherwise  in  the  endeavor  to 
follow  the  so-called  non-sectarian  program. 
Since  mention  of  religion,  except  in  the  vaguest 
way,  must  be  avoided,  the  funwmental  place  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  our  system  has  to  be 
ignored.  Another  and  not  unimportant  reason  for 
the  defective  teaching  on  the  subject  is  the 


character  of  the  text-books  of  United  States  his¬ 
tory  us^  in  most  of  these  schools.  These  books 
vie  with  one  another  in  handsome  paper,  type, 
illustrations,  and  binding,  but  are,  for  the  most 
part  crude  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  treatment 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  American  repub¬ 
lic  and  its  States.  These  books  have  to  be 
“non-sectarian,’’  to  fit  the  schools  for  which 
they  are  made  and  therefsre  say  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  is  important  about  religion.  It  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  there  is  one  of  these  so- 
called  histories  of  the  United  States  in  use  in 
the  public  schools  that  tells  its  young  readers 
this  important  fact  of  our  history,  upon  which 
Justice  Pryor  insisted  and  which  has  been  de¬ 
clared  over  and  over  again  by  the  highest  courts 
of  the  land. 


The  Presbyterian  raises  the  query — How  shall 
we  go  about  to  establish  a  new  church  when 
such  a  church  is  plainly  needed  in  a  growing 
town  or  city  ? 

There  is  one  way  which  has  been  somewhat 
diligently  practiced,  but  which  has  some  mani¬ 
fest  drawbacks.  It  is  the  plan  of  breeding  a 
schismatic  feeling  in  the  old  church,  which 
shall  make  the  contending  parties  ready  for  open 
separation.  A  church  quarrel  is  a  poor,  pitiful 
thing,  and  it  brings  out  great  weaknesses  and 
follies  in  men  and  women,  who  are  very  sure 
that  they  are  doing  the  Lord’s  service  by  in¬ 
dulging  in  suspicion,  and  by  smiting  their  fel¬ 
lows  with  their  ungodly  speeches,  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  conscience  of  keeping  up  strife;  but  the  end 
is  Better  than  the  b^inning,  and  a  new  church 
ends  the  contention.  The  devil  seems  to  out¬ 
wit  himself,  though  the  evil  conse^ences  of  his 
work  may  last  wrough  years.  But  there  is 
surely  a  better  way  of  extending  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  than  by  inflamed  debate  and  unseemly 
schism.  Here  is  a  way  which  we  find  has  been 
the  choice  of  a  level-headed  Presbyterian  people 
in  Asheville,  N.  C.  :  “The  officers  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  will  submit  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  an 
other  church,  to  be  constituted  of  a  strong  col¬ 
ony  sent  out  from  the  First  church.’’  Wise 
people!  “Officers’’  who  knowhow  to  guide  a 
congregation  !  Criticism  may  not  be  altogether 
stopped,  but  it  may  be  disregarded.  There  is 
a  prophecy  of  prosperity  in  the  fashion  in  which 
the  new  church  is  star^. 

The  Christian  Advocate  favors  the  building 
of  the  great  Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine, 
but  is  confident  that  the  denomination  whose 
church  it  will  exclusively  be,  is  abundantly  able 
to  complete  it  from  foundation  to  topmost  cross : 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  abund¬ 
antly  able  to  erect  that  cathedral  without  appeal¬ 
ing  to  other  denominations.  It  is  the  most 
numerous,  and  as  a  whole  the  wealthiest,  Prot¬ 
estant  denomination  in  the  city.  It  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  English  form  of  the  protection  of 
the  British  government,  and  had  its  support  in 
various  ways  from  the  time  the  Dutch  ascend¬ 
ancy  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  was  brought  to 
an  end.  Trinity  parish  is  immensely  wealthy, 
and  though  its  funds  could  not  be  directly 
diverted  to  the  erection  of  a  cathedral,  the  par¬ 
ish  is  greatly  relieved  from  stress  by  its  vast  en¬ 
dowment.  It  is  closely  connected  with  fashion¬ 
able  society.  The  mighty  families  of  the  Van¬ 
derbilts,  the  Astors,  and  the  Morgans  belong  to 
it,  and  the  cathedral  could  be  wholly  erected 
by  any  one  of  a  large  number  of  its  members, 
without  his  being  able  to  find  out  that  he  had 
lost  toe  amount  expended  in  its  erection,  except 
b^  making  calculations  with  a  pencil  upon  a 
piece  of  raper. 

Notwitostanding  the  narrow  views  of  toe 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  present— so 
different  from  those  held  by  many  of  its  found¬ 
ers  in  this  country,  and  hardly  known  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in 
England — in  view  of  its  claims,  customs,  and 
metoods,  it  should  certainly  have  a  cathedral. 
It  is  necessary  to  assist  it  against  the  growii^ 
TOwer  and  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  to  become  a  more  potent  rival 
in  fashionable  society  than  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  has  yet  encountered,  and  whose 
Pope  has  recently  decl  led  fully  as  derogatory 
an  opinion  of  the  succession  in  the  Ptotestant 
Episcopal  Church  as  the  extremest  High  Church¬ 
men  in  that  body  have  affirmed  concerning  “the 
orders’  ’  in  other  religious  communions.  As  that 
Church  has  an  imposing  cathedral  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  toe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  with¬ 


out  a  cathedral  in  this  great  metropolis  seems 
indeed,  notwithstanding  its  many  fine  churches, 
poorly  furnished. 

We  sympathize  with  local  pride.  Architect¬ 
ure  has  its  place,  the  site  selected  is  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  beii^  able 
to  congratulate  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
upon  toe  completion  of  the  noblest  ecclesiastical 
stiucture  in  the  Union ;  but  we  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  will  not  enhance  its  glory  by  b^ging 
other  Christians  to  aid  in  its  completion. 

The  case  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  a 
poor  society  of  that  body  in  some  village,  un¬ 
churched,  making  an  appeal  to  the  people,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  creed,  to  assist  in  erecting  an 
edifice  for  religious  worship. 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  gives  utterance  to 
a  common  sentiment  in  view  of  the  reported  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  most  romantic  of  all  islands  in 
the  broad  Pacific,  the  one  still  inhabited  by  the 
mutineers  of  the  ship  Bounty,  or  their  descend¬ 
ants,  not  excepted : 

A  strange  story  comes  to  us,  that  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  the  locality  of  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe’s  adventures,  has  disappeared  from  its  place 
and  that  it  has  probably  been  destroyed  by  a 
volcanic  eruption.  It  may  be  that  the  actual 
island  has  gone,  and  it  has  long  been  out  of 
the  way  of  the  ships.  But  there  is  an  island 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  language 
lasts.  Not  the  actual  island  in  the  Pacific  where 
Alexander  Selkirk  was  put  ashore  and  lived  his 
isolated  life,  suggesting  Defoe’s  hero,  but  the 
island  created  by  the  great  romancer  himself, 
an  island  dear  to  the  boys  of  each  generation, 
all  whose  shores  and  groves  and  hills  and  caves 
we  come  to  know  as  well  as  the  paths  about 
our  own  home.  There  Robinson  will  still  chase 
his  goats  and  make  his  umbrella  and  find  the 
startling  footsteps  on  toe  beach,  and  meditate 
on  the  providence  which  spared  him  to  become 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  So  great  is  the 
power  of  imagination  that  the  real  island  is  of 
little  consequence  and  has  but  a  vague  existence 
compared  with  the  vivid  reality  of  the  fancied 
spot  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  convul¬ 
sion  of  nature. 


The  Michigan  Presbyterian  has  the  following 
on  “The  Ethics  of  Funeral  Services,’’  a  matter 
often  too  little  considered : 

There  ought  to  be  a  very  clear  understanding 
between  undertakers  and  officiating  ministers 
as  to  the  conduct  of  a  funeral  service.  Often 
each  party  makes  his  own  arrangements  with 
hardly  an  attempt  to  consult  the  other,  and  con¬ 
sequent  friction  is  inevitable.  It  is  supposed 
that  ministers  and  funeral  directors  are  not 
only  gentlemen,  but  men  of  good  sense,  and 
equally  interested  in  having  the  services  and  all 
the  arrangements  leading  up  to  them,  pass  off 
smoothly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  imme¬ 
diately  concerned.  Misunderstandings  are  fre¬ 
quent,  but  generally  quite  needless.  A  few 
years  ago  toe  president  of  the  convention  of 
“Funeral  Directors’’  in  a  neighboring  state 
r^uested  toe  editor  to  prepare  a  set  of  sug^'es- 
tions  which  he  desired  to  offer  for  adoption. 
We  took  time  to  consult  a  good  many  men  who 
had  made  a  study  of  the  matter,  and  then  con¬ 
densed  a  variety  of  experiences  into  practical 
shape,  which  may  be  useful  to  others. 

The  following  resolutions  or  “suggestions  for 
funerals’’  were  adopted: 

1.  That  funerals  ordinarily  be  conducted  at 
toe  homes  of  the  deceased. 

2.  That  Sunday  funerals  should  be  avoided 
whenever  it  is  possible,  and  they  should  never 
be  at  an  hour  when  they  will  interfere  with  the 
regular  church  services. 

a  Funeral  sermons  or  addresses  should  be 
brief.  A  service  is  ordinarily  complete  which 
consists  simply  of  the  readii^  of  Scripture  selec¬ 
tions  and  prayer,  with  singing  if  desired. 

4.  That  attending  friends  view  toe  remains, 
if  at  all,  before  the  service,  at  such  time  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  and  that  toe  relatives  take 
their  last  view  privately. 

5.  That  needless  exjiense,  whether  of  flowers, 
carriages  or  other  matters,  be  avoided. 

6.  That  pall  bearers  and  friends  be  not  ex- 
dected  to  remove  their  hats  at  toe  grave  in  in¬ 
clement  weather. 

7.  That  the  officiating  minister  and  toe  funeral 
director  should  have  a  distinct  understanding  as 
to  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  and 
the  conduct  of  toe  funeral. 

8.  Promptness,  quietness,  and  reasonable  brev¬ 
ity  are  essential  elements  at  a  funeral. 
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IV.— PETER’S  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE 

CHURCH. 

The  Choice  of  a  New  Apostle  and  the  Day 
OP  Pentecost. 

Acte  i.  2. 

Peter  had  been  forgiven  by  his  Lord.  Almost 
the  first  interview  granted  by  the  Risen  Jesus 
was  with  the  Apostle  who  had  denied  Him  (1 
Cor.  XV.  5) ;  an  interview  so  sacred  that  not 
even  Mark,  whose  Gospel  was  the  result  of 
Peter’s  teaching,  has  anything  to  say  about  it. 
Not  only  had  Peter  been  forgiven.  The  sheep 
and  lambs  of  Christ’s  fiock  had  been  especially 
committed  to  him  (John  xxi.  15-17).  Now  we 
find  him  healed  at  heart,  in  full  consciousness 
of  forgiveness,  ready  to  take  the  first  step  which 
seemed  to  him  but  for  carrying  out  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Christ. 

The  ascension  of  Jesus  took  place  forty  days 
after  His  resurrection  (Acts  i.  3),  Pentecost 
occurs  fifty  days  after  the  Passover  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  22;  Deut.  xvi.  10,  16),  and  during  the 
intervening  days  the  eleven  Apostles  and  all 
the  other  believers  who  were  at  that  time  in 
Jerusalem,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number 
(Acts  i.  15,  not  the  entire  number  of  his  ad¬ 
herents,  see  1  Cor.  xv.  6)  passed  their  days  in 
“the  upper  room’’  (Acts  i.  13);  no  doubt  the 
scene  of  the  Last  Passover.  Without  question 
they  were  prayerfully  preparing  themselves  for 
that  “promise  of  the  Father’’  (vss.  4,  5)  which 
they  knew  was  shortly  to  be  theirs.  There  is 
every  evidence  from  Peter’s  recorded  addressee 
(see  vs.  20;  ii.  17-21,  25-28,  .34,  35;  iii.  18,  21- 
24;  iv.  11,  25-27),  that  much  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  a 
view  to  finding  all  that  was  therein  taught  con¬ 
cerning  the  Messiah  (Luke  xxiv.  25-27). 

While  thus  engaged  the  thought  evidently 
grew  in  Peter’s  mind  that  the  ranks  of  the 
Twelve  ought  to  be  filled  up ;  that  the  place  of 
Judas  might  not  be  left  vacant.  This  we  may 
be  sure  was  in  no  respect  with  a  view  to  the 
organization  of  the  Christian  Church.  Peter 
did  not  then,  nor  for  long  years  after,  dream  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  Christian  Church  separate  from 
the  Jewish  Church.  What  he  and  all  the  disci¬ 
ples  then  and  for  years  after  expected  was  that 
the  Jews  would  sooner  or  later  accept  Jesus  as 
their  Messiah,  and  then  He  would  at  once  re¬ 
turn  to  set  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
It  was  in  view  of  this  consummation  and  of  the 
part  which  they  expected  to  bear  in  it  (Luke 
xxii.  30)  that  Peter  felt  it  to  be  necessary  that 
the  mystic  number  twelve  should  be  kept  intact. 
That  he  found  support  to  this  conviction  in  the 
Psalms  (Acts  i.  20;  compare  Ps.  Ixxix.  25;cix.  8) 
was  precisely  in  accordance  with  Helirew  meth¬ 
ods  of  Scriptural  Exegesis. 

The  Lord  had  said  (John  xv),  “Ye  also  shall 
bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  Me 
from  the  beginning,’’  and  this  properly  fixed 
the  character  of  him  who  should  occupy  the  va¬ 
cant  place.  He  must  have  been  a  personal  fol¬ 
lower  of  Jesus  from  his  baptism  until  his 
ascension.  Acts  i.  22).  Assuredly  of  such 
disciples  among  the  number  then  and  there  as¬ 
sembled,  there  could  have  been  very  few  who 
Answered  to  the  requirements.  It  seems  proba¬ 


ble  that  there  were  only  two  -the  persons  named 
in  verse  23.  The  appeal  to  the  lot  was  entirely 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  customs;  it  was  a  re¬ 
ligious  act,  the  solemn  reference  of  a  decision  to 
God.  (See  Prov.  xvi.  33;  xviii.  18,  and  com¬ 
pare  Lev.  xvi.  ;  Num.  xxvi.  55,  58;  Josh.  viii. 
16-19;  1  Sum.  x.  20,  21;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  5,  xxv. 
8;  Luke  i.  9).  The  part  of  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  was  performed  when  they  had  judged 
of  the  proper  requirements  of  the  candidate  and 
had  ascertained  who  among  their  number  pos¬ 
sessed  those  requirements.  For  him  or  the  en¬ 
tire  Apostolic  College  to  go  farther  and  select 
their  colleague,  would  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
every  Jew  an  usurpation  of  the  prerogatives  of 
God.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  because  we  hear  nothing  more  about 
Matthias  he  was  not  a  faithful  and  active  Apos¬ 
tle,  doing  the  work  of  an  apostle  like  the  others. 
We  do  no  thear  of  any  of  the  Apostles  except 
Peter  and  John  except  the  mere  mention  of  the 
death  of  James.  No  one  thought  of  writing  the 
history  of  the  Church ;  they  did  not  expect  it 
to  have  a  history.  To  say  that  they  should  have 
waited  until  God  chose  His  own  Apostle  in  the 
person  of  Paul  is  utterly  to  misunderstand  the 
views  of  the  Apostles  with  regard  to  their  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  world. 

In  this  incident  we  find  Peter  the  leader  of 
the  Apostolic  band  and  of  the  brotherhood  of 
disciples.  He  is  the  same  man  that  he  had  al¬ 
ways  been,  zealous,  full  of  ideas,  ready  to  lead ; 
but  with  a  difference.  He  is  no  longer  centered 
in  self  but  in  Christ ;  his  inspiration  comes,  not 
only  out  of  a  loving  and  eager  heart,  but  out  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
He  is  incomparably  better  equipped  for  a  leader 
now  when  he  goes  to  the  Psalms  for  his  inspira¬ 
tion  than  when  his  own  impulsive  heart  was  his 
prompter. 

According  to  the  Jewish  calendar  the  day  be¬ 
gan  at  sunset.  Pentecost  was  always  ushered  in 
by  a  “holy  watching’’  from  sunset  to  sunrise, 
with  reading  and  chanting  of  the  Song  of  Songs, 
the  book  of  Ruth  and  the  Prayer  of  Habakkuk 
(iii.  3-13).  This  is  still  the  custom  of  devout 
Jews.  It  is  probable  that  other  prophecies 
were  also  studied,  and  that  Peter’s  readiness 
in  referring  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  events  foretold  by  Joel  (Acts  ii.  17-21 ; 
compare  Joel  ii.  28-32)  was  due  to  enlightenment 
gained  by  prayerful  study  of  that  passage  dur¬ 
ing  the  vigil  he  had  just  kept.  In  the  remark¬ 
able  event  of  the  Pentecostal  outpouring  Peter 
becomes  a  new  man,  yet  the  same.  Enthusiastic 
he  was  before,  but  not  illuminated.  The  un¬ 
illuminated  enthusiast  is  always  more  or  less  a 
blunderer  and  so  Peter  had  been  till  now.  But 
now  he  is  ready  to  seize  and  redeem  the  oppor¬ 
tunity;  to  say  precisely  the  right  word,  to  give 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  marvelous  event 
which  took  place  in  that  upper  room  on  the 
morning  of  Penetcost,  and  gather  into  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  believers  three  thousand  precious 
souls. 

Our  subject  is  simply  the  effect  of  the  Pente¬ 
costal  miracle,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  upon 
Peter’s  character  and  leadership  in  the*Church. 

It  has  therefore  no  room  for  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  “cloven  tongues 
like  of  fire,  ’’  or  of  the  utterances  of  the  disciples 
under  their  influence.  That  the  endowment  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  reality  in  the  case  of  all 
the  disciples  is  made  clear  by  its  effect*upon 
Peter.  We  have  already  seen  the  growth  and 
development  made  by  him  in  consequence'of  his 
fall  and  Christ’s  f(Hgivenees;  it  may  all  be 
summed  up  perhaps  in  the  loss  of  self-oonscious- 
nss  and  the  acquisition  of  Christ-consciousness. 
But  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  ascends 
into  a  higher  sphere ;  the  same  man  yet  with 
faculties  developed  to  meet  higher  conditions. 
By  his  fall  and  forigveness  he  had  gained  a 
humble  and  teachable  spirit;  by  the  gift  of  the 


Holy  Ghost  he  became,  as  has  been  said,  illumi¬ 
nated  ;  the  ignorant  fearlessness  of  the  old  in¬ 
considerate  time  became  a  bravery  that  was  not 
only  without  self-consciousness  but  tactful, 
quickly  responsive  to  the  moods  of  others. 

Peter’s  application  of  the  prophecy  from  Joel 
was  in  precisely  the  same  line  as  His  former 
application  of  the  passages  from  the  Psalms,  en¬ 
tirely  in  accordance  with  Jewish  methods ;  it  is 
a  want  of  thorough  knowledge  of  those  methods 
that  has  given  many  an  honest  exegete  pause ; 
so  forced  does  it  seem  and  so  little  applicable 
to  the  real  condition  of  things.  But  even  with¬ 
out  understanding  Jewish  ways  of  thinking,  one 
thing  is  plain.  Peter  does  see  the  large  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  event,  and  he  does  penetrate  to  its 
actual  significance.  He  was  indeed  right  in 
seeing  in  the  gift  of  tongues  the  time  which 
Joel  had  foreseen.  His  perspective  was  fore¬ 
shortened  as  well  as  Joel’s,  but  he  did  not  make 
the  mistake  we  too  often  make  of  taking  liter¬ 
ally  the  symbolism  of  the  prophet.  Nor  did  he 
misunderstand  the  purpose  of  the  miraculous 
sign — the  gift  of  tongues.  It  was  precisely  that 
— a  sign — something  meant,  as  all  Christ’s  signs 
had  been  meant,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
multitude,  to  make  them  wonder  and  so  be  led 
from  wondering  to  thinking.  We  see  that  this 
is  the  case  here  from  the  fact  that  Peter  makes 
no  attempt  to  explain  the  miracle,  but  forces 
upon  the  attention  gained  by  it  the  facts  of  the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
that  he  was  right  in  so  treating  the  miracle  is 
shown  by  the  result.  The  truth  about  Jesus 
went  home  to  the  hearts  of  those  whose  minds 
had  been  arrested  by  the  miracle  and  three  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  women  believed. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Lame  Man  Healed. 

Acts  iii.  1-16. 

Golden  Text. — His  name,  through  faith  in 
His  name,  hath  made  this  man  strong. — Acts 
iii.  16. 

The  beautiful  story  of  this  lesson  explains 
itself.  The  important  thing  is  not  the  miracle, 
for  we  know  that  Jesus  had  long  before  given 
his  Apostles  power  to  perform  such  cures  in  his 
name.  The  important  thing  is  that  they  used 
this  power,  not  out  of  a  mere  generous  impulse, 
using  the  power  because  they  had  it,  but  for  a 
purpose ;  to  prove  to  the  multitudes  who  flocked 
around  in  consequence  of  the  heeling  that  this 
miracle  showed  that  though  no  longer  in  the 
world  Jesus  was  potent  in  the  world,  and  that 
faith  in  him  was  the  secret  of  power.  It  was 
an  advance  lesson  in  the  teachings  of  the  Pente¬ 
costal  sermon,  and  Peter’s  sermon  which  follows 
carries  these  teachings  right  on  to  deeper  and 
higher  truth. 

The  really  significant  thing  in  this  lesson  ii 
the  light  it  throws  upon  the  religious  customs 
of  the  Apostles.  Peter  and  John  frequented  the 
temple  serivce  like  any  other  Jews.  So  indeed 
did  all  the  recently  made  converts  (ii.  46). 
They  had  no  intention  of  forming  a  new  Church, 
not  even  a  new  brand  of  the  old  Church.  They 
considered  themselves  to  be  as  disciples  of  Jesus 
precisely  in  the  line  of  development  which  the 
old  Church  had  been  moving  in  from  the  daya  of 
Moses  to  those  of  the  second  temple ;  what  they 
confidently  expected  was  that  all  Jews  would 
soon  come  to  see  this,  and  acknowledge  Jesus  as 
Him  whom  all  laws  and  ceremonies  of  their 
Church  had  prefigured,  toward  which  all  had 
been  tending. 

The  purpose  of  Peter  and  John  in  performing 
this  miracle  was,  again,  that  of  Jesus’  miracles^ 
to  attract  public  attention  and  present  the  oppor-- 
tunity  for  the  teaching  of  truth.  To  preach 
Jesus  was  the  motive  of  the  Apostles  in  this 
case  to  prove,  not  only  that  though  once  dead  hs 
was  more  alive,  but  that  his  mere  name  was 
potent  through  faith  to  do  what  he  himself 
would  do  were  he  present  to  the  bodily  eye. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  S.  W.  Pi  att. 

Fatlorea  and  Saccesse*. 

Jan.  18.  Failure  through  lack  of  faith.  Mark  9 : 14-89. 

19.  Failure  through  fear.  Numbers  13 : 17-^ 

SB.  Failure  through  pride.  Genesis  11 : 1-9. 

u.  Success  through  earnestness.  Mark  10 ;  48-58. 

S.  Success  through  wisdom.  1  Samuel  18 : 10-16. 

83.  Success  from  God.  Judns  7 : 1-8. 

84.  Topic— Our  failures  and  successes.  Luke  5 ti¬ 

ll.  (A  question-box  meeting  suggested.) 

The  greatest  things  of  life  occur  in  most  un¬ 
expected  moments ;  and  the  best  things  come  to 
us  in  unlooked  for  places.  Those  whom  Christ 
choee'to  be  Hie  apostles  were  called  from  their 
daily  avocations,  and  when  busily  engaged  in 
them.J^  Their  diligence  in  business  was  the 
promise  of'faithful  service  in  any  calling.  Mul¬ 
titudes  crowded  to  hear  the  Lord  so  that  He  got 
into  a  boat  and  addressed  them  from  it.  The 
boat  was  Peter’s ;  who  was  already  a  disciple  of 
Jeeua  He  had  seen  Hie  miracle  at  Cana  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  the  object  of  which  was  to  manifest  His  glory 
to  His  disciples.  But  as  yet  neither  the  multi¬ 
tude,  nor  even  His  disciples,  had  appreciated  the 
person  and  character  of  Jesus,  nor  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  had  come  in  Him.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  address  Jesus  made  from  the  boat. 
It  was  probably  like  others  which  are  in  part 
recorded.  Varied  as  were  the  crowds  which 
paused  to  hear  Him,  the  needs  of  every  one 
were  the  same ;  and  He  had  occasion  to  preach 
of  sin  and  righteousness  and  judgment  the  same 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  convict  the  world  of. 
Christ’s  first  sermon  was  “Repent,  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  is  at  hand,’’  and  this  must  be  re¬ 
peated  until  repentance  is  wrought. 

When  He  had  said  all  He  desired  to  the  mul¬ 
titude,  He  turned  to  Peter  for  whom  and  whose 
associates  He  had  a  special  message.  He  bid 
Peter,  “Launch  out  into  the  deep  and  let  down 
his  nets  for  a  draught  ’’ 

They  had  washed  their  nets,  not  intending  to 
fiish  any  more  that  day,  for  they  had  had  no 
luck  although  they  had  toiled  all  night.  They 
had  probably  fished  in  the  very  place  where 
they  were  bidden  to  go ;  yet  they  were  ready  to 
do  Jesus’  bidding.  One  can  make  no  mistake 
in  pleasing  Jesus  in  whatever  way  He  makes 
His  will  known.  When  we  please  Him  we  also 
best  serve  ourselves;  for  His  commands  and  pre¬ 
cepts  have  our  good  in  view ;  and  are  never  with¬ 
out  reason.  If  God’s  will  be  our  pleasure  it 
will  also  be  found  to  be  for  our  profit.  The  best 
thing  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge  is  the 
promise  to  strive  to  do  what  Jesus  would  like  to 
have  us  do.  Obedience  pleases  Him  more  than 
sacrifice.  Should  it  be  our  portion  to  suffer  we 
can  please  Him  by  bearing  it  patiently  in  His 
name ;  but  we  may  not  think  we  cannot  please 
Him  unless  we  suffer  for  Him,  or  do  some  great 
thing.  He  is  served  in  the  common  duties  of 
life,  and  in  the  place  where  His  providence  puts 
us.  Even  if  we  have  seemed  to  fail  hitherto,  if 
He  would  have  us  continue  in  the  same  work 
He  can  enable  us  to  bring  success  out  of  failure. 

At  His  word  Peter  was  ready  to  try  again.  By 
hie  obedience  he  showed  his  faith.  And  he  had 
the  cheerfulness  and  courage  which  faith  gives. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  had  such  faith  in 
Him  that  she  told  His  disciples,  “Whatsoever 
He  saith  unto  you,  do  it,’’  even  though  it  de¬ 
manded  the  miracle  at  Cana.  Peter  had  obeyed 
then  and  does  the  same  here,  and  the  glory  of 
God  followa  They  launch  out  and  spread  their 
net  where  before  they  had  caught  nothing,  and 
to  their  astonishment  caught  a  great  multitude 
of  fishes  BO  that  their  nets  were  breaking ;  and 
they  had  to  call  for  help  to  haul  them  in ;  and 
the  catch  filled  two  boats  so  that  they  were  over¬ 
laden.  We  need  not  fear  to  launch  out  into  any 
deep  at  Christ’s  command.  With  Christ  in  the 
ahip  it  cannot  sink ;  and  we  are  safe  whatever 
the  storm. 

A  sermon  which  we  heard  years  ago  on  launch¬ 
ing  out  into  the  deep  made  two  deeps,  one  of 


sin,  and  another  of  righteousness  and  faith,  each 
growing  deeper  and  deeper.  The  first  was  of 
thoughtlessness,  neglect,  indifference,  careless¬ 
ness,  recklessness,  unbelief,  atheism  and  the 
bottomless  pit.  The  other  was  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  confession  of  sin,  penitence,  faith,  for¬ 
giveness,  justification,  sonship,  salvation,  and 
eternal  life. 

When  Peter  saw  the  miraculous  draught  of  fish 
he  was  convinced  of  two  things,  that  Jesus  was 
divine,  and  that  he  himself  was  a  sinner.  He 
felt  as  did  the  people  in  the  wilderness  who 
thought  it  death  to  see  God  or  hear  Him  speak. 
The  sight  of  God’s  holiness  brings  out  in  con¬ 
trast  man’s  sinfulness.  The  effect  of  this  should 
be  x>enitence,  aad  a  prayer  for  mercy.  Peter  fell 
on  his  knees  and  confessed  that  he  was  not  fit 
to  be  in  Christ’s  presence.  Prayer  which  brings 
us  into  God’s  presence  reveals  to  us  God,  and 
then  ourselves;  and  confession  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  supplication  follow. 

Jesus  bids  Peter  fear  not,  for  henceforth  he 
shall  catch  men.  To  the  penitent  He  says,  “Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee,  go  in  peace.’’  Christ 
himself  was  fishing  for  a  man  to  make  of  him  a 
leader  of  His  apostles.  In  order  to  catch  him 
He  first  shows  an  interest  in  his  fishing  and 
reaches  him  through  his  calling.  He  fished  for 
him  by  fishing  with  him.  And  herein  is  a 
lesson'for  us  when  we  would  win  to  Christ.  It 
requires  great  skill  to  catch  fish.  Bait,  hook, 
line  and  pole  may  be  the  beet  and  yet  no  fish 
are  caught.  Then  is  needed  the  tact ;  and  this 
means  patience  and  perseverance  as  well  as 
adaptation.  It  will  not  do  to  get  discouraged. 
One  must  fish  until  he  catches  the  fish,  if  not 
by  one  method  then  by  another ;  and  the  bait 
and  method  must  be  adapted  to  the  fish  and  the 
water. 

Peter  should  catch  men,  souls.  How  much 
more  patience  and  perseverance  and  tact  and 
time  should  he  use  than  for  catching  fish.  The 
fisher  of  souls  is  rebuked  by  those  who  seek 
only  after  fish,  and  yet  never  tire  of  it  and 
call  it  sport.  It  is  ours  to  launch  into  the 
deep  at  Christ’s  command,  and  the  success  or 
failure  is  in  His  cars. 

And  how  much  higher  the  calling  of  those  who 
fish  for  men,  than  those  who  seek  the  things  of 
the  world  even  though  they  secure  a  miraculous 
draught,  which  they  call  success.  “They  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the 
stars  forever  and  ever.  ’  ’ 
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THE  HOME  MAKERS. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  is  not  often  associated 
with  happj  beginnings,  yet  this  year,  in  our 
Chapter  House  it  was  set  apart  for  tlie  grand 
function  of  reopening  the  Mothers’  Meeting. 
Forty  and  more  carefully  selected  invitations 
had  been  sent,  and  by  the  appointed  time  two 
dozen  women  had  arrived,  and  with  them  per¬ 
haps  a  half  dozen  babies  of  the  variety  which 
“can’t  be  left.  ’’ 

Four  members  of  the  Board  received  our 
friends,  and  after  singing  a  hymn,  reading  a 
psalm  and  joining  in  “Our  Father,’’  the  new 
plane  for  the  coming  season  were  unfolded. 
Some  of  us  thought  that  last  winter  the  sewing 
had  engrossed  too  much  attention  and  by  be¬ 
coming  the  chief  feature  had  relegated  the  real 
object  of  the  gathering  to  actual  insignificance. 
So  this  year  we  shall  emphasize  this  and  intend 
to  make  the  afternoon  one  of  recreation  and  com¬ 
plete  change  to  the  mothers  who  are  so  glad  to 
spend  a  few  hours  at  the  Chapter  House.  It 


was  heart-warming  to  see  the  tired  faces 
brighten  as  friends  were  recognize  an  all  grew 
interested  in  the  new  plans.  The  important 
question  of  a  new  name  was  agitated  and  finally 
by  vote  it  was  settled  that  we  would  call  our¬ 
selves  neither  a  club  nor  yet  a  meeting,  but  just 
“The  Home  Makers,”  and  by  this  name  wehoxie 
to  prove  our  right  to  live.  Every  alternate 
week  we  are  to  have  a  practical  talk  from  Dr. 
Vinton  on  health  topics,  and  at  the  meetings 
coming  between  her  talks,  to  which  t*^  members 
are  invited  to  bring  any  of  their  own  sewing  or 
mending,  we  shall  sometimes  discuss  topics 
suggested  by  her  remarks  and  sometimes,  we 
hope,  shall  listen  to  Mrs.  Perry,  who  keepq  her 
own  warm  place  in  those  responsive  hearts. 

At  last  Thursday’s  meeting  the  interested 
faces  of  Dr.  Vinton’s  audience,  the  intelligent 
questions  asked  at  the  close  of  her  lecture  and 
the  animated  conversation  which  arose  over  the 
tea  cups  at  the  close  testified  to  the  success  of 
our  new  venture.  Mrs.  P.  and  Mrs.  E.  lingered 
to  unfold  “a  little  plan  we’ve  been  talking 
among  ourselves,  ’  ’  and  which  is  to  be  regularly 
presented  next  week.  Mrs.  E.  was  chief  spokes¬ 
man  and  said:  “You  know  we  feel  we  are  get¬ 
ting  helped  all  the  time  here,  and  there’s  more 
who  are  worse  off  than  we;  so  we  think  it’d  be 
nice  for  each  of  us  to  give  five  cents  a  week  or 
something  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
there’d  be  enough  to  do  some  good  to  some  poor 
body.’’  So  the  talisman  is  wor^mg,  “Not  to  be- 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister, ’’  and  the  Horn 
Makers’  mite  box  is  to  be  set  up. 

Visitors,  especially  from  Evangelist  readers, 
are  heartily  welcome,  and  we  truly  believe  will 
find  themselves  profited  by^making  our  closer 
acquaintance !  Perhaps  somebody  who  on  read¬ 
ing  this  will  find  herself  saying,  “I  wish  I 
could  go,  but  I  can’t,’’  will  sit  down  quicKly 
and  send  us  in  lieu  of  her  presence  a  little 
check,  for  tea  and  cake  have  been  only  partly 
promised  and  “practical  talks’’  are  only  possi¬ 
ble  by  practical  philanthropy.  Above  what  is 
already  promised  we  need  about  twenty  dollars, 
and  we  fully  believe  we  shall  not  long  lack  this 
little  which  is  to  accomplish  so  much. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  two'boxes  and  82  in 
cash  from  the  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Rutherford,  N.  J, 


SOCIAL  FAILINGS. 

Beware  of  doing  barm  in  society.  Yes,  the  word 
may  be  a  strong  one,  in  referenc..  to  the  social  gath¬ 
erings  of  a  little  neighborhood  of  professed  Chris¬ 
tians;  strong,  yet  not  too  strong.  Pride  may  come 
there.  Our  Saviour  noted  as  one  of  the  crying  sins 
of  the  Pharisee  bis  love  of  the  “chief  rooms”  (places) 
at  feasts.  Beware  of  those  false  disciples  who  love 
the  foremost  seats  in  church  and  the  chief  places  at 
feasts  1  And  vanity  may  come  there.  Vanity  of 
dress,  vanity  of  face,  vanity  of  manners,  and  vanity 
of  conversation.  We  come,  not  to  give  pleasure,  but 
to  please.  Souls  have  been  lost  in  society.  To  be  a 
good  talker,  to  be  a  clever  jester,  to  be  a  pungent 
story-teller,  to  be  a  desired  element  in  general  con¬ 
versation,  these  things  have  become  an  ambition, 
an  aim  and  goal  of  life,  jnst  as  others  have  found  it 
in  riches  or  in  honors.  Pride  may  come,  and  vanity 
— and  alas  1  charity  may  not  come  here.  It  comes 
not,  or  it  stays  not,  where  scandal  is:  where  discus¬ 
sion  of  other  men’s  matters,  other  men’s  conduct, 
other  men’s  characters,  is;  where  idle  tales,  purpose¬ 
less  at  best.'probably  but  one  third  true,  more  than 
possibly  false  to  the  core,  are  retailed,  commented 
upon,  laughed  over,  though  the  appearance  of  the 
person  discussed  would  instantly  silence  and  abash 
the  loudest  I  These  things  are  the  unchristian  use 
of  society.  But  in  all  watchings  against  evil  there 
should  be  a  positive  striving  after  good.  It  is  not 
by  encountering  our  enemies  in  detail  that  we  best 
overcome  them,  whether  in  speech  or  in  life.  Let 
the  negative  have  its  positive.  Let  a  high  aim  and 
a  Christian  motive  go  with  us  into  society,  and  we 
shall  not  be  there  like  men  armed  for  self-defence  ' 
or  chained  against  offending,  but  rather  as  free  and 
large-hearted  friends  fearing  no  evil  because  God 
is  with  them.— Dean  Vaughan. 
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SAID  TULIP  “THAT  IS  SO.” 

One  Christmas  time  some  roots  and  bulbe. 

That  lived  far  under  around, 

Began  to  talk  so  softly  that 
Above  was  beard  no  sound. 

Said  Hyacinth,  “It  seems  a  shame 
That  we  should  have  no  share 
In  all  the  fun  that's  going  on; 

It  really  is  not  fair. 

We  hear  the  merry,  Jingling  bells. 

As  sleighs  fly  o'er  the  snow. 

But  cannot  see  a  single  thing.” 

Said  Tulip  “That  is  so.” 

Said  Crocus,  “I  would  like  my  dress 
Of  shining  gold  to  don.” 

Said  Scilla,  “O  I  wish  I  could 
My  bright  blue  gown  put  on.” 

“And  much  I  long  to  join  the  dance. 

For  none  can  rival  me 
In  grace,  the  wind  has  oft  declared,” 

Said  fair  Anemone. 

“And  would,”  Narcissus  said,  “I  might 
My  silver  trumpet  blow; 

'Twould  glad,  I'm  sure,  the  Christmas  green.” 

Said  Tulip,  “That  is  so.” 

Then  spoke  the  Snow-drop:  “Cease  to  wish. 

For  wishes  are  in  vain; 

Here  mu..!  we  stay  until  we're  called 
Above  the  ground  again. 

The  blessing  of  a  perfect  rest 
At  Christmas  time  is  ours, 

That  we  may  gather  strength  to  deck 
The  earth,  in  spring,  with  flowers. 

So  sleep  again,  my  sisters  dear. 

Till  it  is  time  to  grow. 

And  all  your  dreams  shall  pleasant  be.” 

Said  Tulip,  “That  is  so.” 

—Madge  Elliot. 

LITTLE  RAIN-DROPS. 

Oh,  where  do  you  come  from, 

You  little  drops  of  rain. 

Pitter-patter,  pitter-patter, 

Down  the  window-pane  ? 

They  say  I’m  very  naughty. 

But  I've  nothing  else  to  do. 

But  sit  here  at  the  window: 

I  should  like  to  play  with  you. 

Tell  me,  little  rain-drops, 

Is  that  the  way  you  play. 

Pitter-patter,  pitter-patter. 

All  the  rainy  day? 

The  little  rain-drops  cannot  speak. 

But  "pitter-patter,  pat" 

Means  “We  can  play  on  this  side; 

Why  can't  you  play  on  that?” 

SOME  “MIGHT  HAVE  BEENS.” 

“There,  I  meant  to  have  sent  that  coat  and 
hood  of  Elsie’s  to  the  mission  rooms!’’  said 
Mrs.  Warner,  as  she  began  to  clean  out  the 
closet  in  her  little  daughter’s  room,  in  the  early 
spring  morning.  “I  am  so  sorry,  for  it  would 
have  kept  some  little  body  so  comfortable  dur¬ 
ing  the  very  cold  weather  we  had.  Gut  now  the 
weather  has  come  off  so  mild,  I  think  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  pack  it  away  in  the  camphor  chest  until  an¬ 
other  winter.’’ 

That  was  one  of  the  “might  have  beens. ’’ 
Some  little  child  would  have  been  made  very 
happy  by  having  that  good  warm  coat,  which 
Elsie  had  outgrown,  but  just  because  of  thought¬ 
less  procrastination  it  was  left  banging  in  the 
closet,  of  no  use  to  anybody. 

“I  believe  there  is  a  funeral  across  the  way. 
I  wonder  who  is  dead,’’  said  Mrs.  Whiton,  as 
she  stood  by  the  window  one  afternoon. 

“It  is  that  little  Barton  girl’s  mother,’’  re¬ 
plied  the  daughter,  Agnes.  “You  know  I  told 
you  she  went  to  our  Sunday-school  and  was  in 
our  class.  She  always  looked  as  if  she  felt  sorry 
and  lonely.  They  are  strangers  here  and  our 
teacher  told  Mrs.  Hunter  in  Sunday-school  yes¬ 
terday  that  the  mother  had  been  ill  ever  since 
they  came  here.  ’  ’ 

“It  must  be  the  very  lady  that  Mrs.  Hunter 
spoke  to  me  about  and  asked  me  to  call  upon, 
because  she  was  ill  and  a  stranger,’’  rejoined 
the  mother.  “I  told  Mrs.  Hunter  I  would  try  to 
go,  but  I  really  forgot  all  about  it,  so  many 
other  things  have  taken  up  my  mind  and  time.  ’’ 


That  was  one  of  the  “might  have  beens.’’ 
“I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  Me  not  in.’’ 
What  comfort  that  strong,  well  neighbor  could 
have  brought  into  that  suffering  stranger’s  life, 
if  she  bad  taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  go  and 
see  her  during  the  last  weeks  of  her  stay  on 
earth. 

And  Tommy’s  tops  which  he  had  grown  too 
old  to  play  with  were  stored  away  in  the  garret, 
doing  no  good  in  the  world  to  anybody.  Around 
the  corner  a  little  crippled  boy  lived  whose 
mother  went  out  washing  and  he  was  left  alone 
much  of  the  time.  What  a  fund  of  pleasure 
that  little  fellow  would  have  had  with  Tommy’s 
unused  top,  if  Tommy’s  mother  had  only 
thought  of  taking  them  to  him. 

That  oversight  was  a  “might  have  been.’’ 
Tommy'sat  wearily  hour  after  hour  looking  out 
of  the  window  into  the  dirty  alley  and  vainly 
wishing  he  could  run  about  and  play  with  other 
boys.  And  all  the  long  days  of  restlessness  when 
the  top  would  have  made  life  easier  for  him, 
they  were  lying  in  a  chest  in  Tommy’s  mother’s 
garret. 

Oh,  the  “might  have  beens’’  that  have  made 
life  lose  so  much  of  cheer  and  brightness!  We 
could  have  brought  joy  into  a  sorrowing  heart 
by  speaking  a  few  words  of  sympathy,  but  we 
let  the  opportunity  pass  and  did  not  speak  them. 
We  might  have  given  a  lift  to  somebody  who 
was  carrying  a  tenfold  heavier  burden  than  we 
were,  but  we  did  not  consider  what  help  we 
could  give,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
Why  are  we  so  careless  of  these  things  that  are 
but  small  matters  for  us  to  do,  and  yet  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  so  much  good  in  the  world  ?  Why 
do  we  let  the  moth  and  rust  destroy  things  that 
might  have  been  of  such  great  value  to  others 
if  given  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper 
place  ?  Things  that  are  useful  to  others  should 
i  be  considered  as  belonging  to  those  of  God’s 
children  who  need  them.  They  should  never  be 
allowed  to  hang  or  lie  uselessly  in  secluded 
places  in  our  homes.  We  shall  be  called  to 
account  for  wrapping  up  such  talents  and  put¬ 
ting  them  aside  where  they  are  of  no  use  to  any¬ 
body,  as  much  as  letting  other  talents  God  has 
given  us  he  idle. 

Some  people  make  a  point  of  appropriating  at 
once,  the  useful  things  in  the  home  that  are 
ready  to  be  put  aside,  to  needy  ones  who  can 
use  them  to  good  advantage.  Let  us  all  remem¬ 
ber  the  injunction,  “Do  good  as  ye  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  then  we  shall  not  have  to  sorrow  over 
the  ‘might  have  beens,’  the  remembrance  of 
which  have  come  too  late  to  bless  and  help.  ’  ’ 
Susan  Teali.  Perry. 

HEB  PENNY  BANK. 

Dean  Stanley’s  sister  Mary  had  a  Penny  Bank 
once  a  week  in  a  little  court  off  York  street, 
Westminster.  She  managed  it  twenty-five  years, 
and  had  as  many  as  a  thousand  depositors  at  a 
time.  Four  or  five  ladies  were  invited  before 
the  people  arrived  to  come  and  tie  up  nosegays 
of  fiowers  for  distribution  to  them.  Mary  Stan¬ 
ley  insisted  that  the  flowers  should  be  prettily 
arranged,  saying,  “I  want  to  give  my  people 
what  is  beautiful,  and  what  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well.’’ 

A  friend,  who  thought  of  starting  a  similar 
bank  in  another  part  of  London,  came  to  her  to 
talk  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  she  antici¬ 
pated.  Miss  Stanley  closed  the  discussion  by 
remarking  with  energy,  “My  dear,  if  you  stand 
counting  the  difficulties  when  there  is  a  good 
work  before  you,  you  will  never  do  anything 
that  is  worth  doing  all  your  life !  Only  begin, 
begin,  and  the  difficulties  will  all  disappear.’’ 

AN  OLD  PHYSICIAN’S  EXPERIENCE. 

The  famous  Scotch  physician.  Sir  Robert 
Chustism,  lived  a  life  of  varied  experiences,  and 
when  he  died  in  hie  eighty-fifth  year  said  that 
“Christ  is  everything,  and  that  in  old  age  we 
return  to  the  simple  faith  of  our  childhood.’’ 


GONE  HOME. 

Dear  children,  do  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
grateful  you  ought  to  be  that  you  can  run  about 
and  have  so  much  pleasure?  During  these  holi¬ 
days  it  is  a  delight  to  see  so  many  happy  faced 
children  at  their  play.  But  one  wonders  if 
they  appreciate  the  great  gift  of  health,  of 
sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  strength  of  limb,  to  go 
and  come  as  they  choose.  While  you,  children, 
are  having  such  a  good  time  there  are  many  dear 
ones  lying  helpless  on  cots  in  the  hospitals. 
While  you  are  enjoying  so  much  in  life,  they 
are  suffering  acute  pains,  and  are  away  from 
their  homes,  shut  out  from  so  many  things  that 
used  to  make  them  so  happy  and  full  of  life. 
But  it  is  surprising  how  very  patient  these  little 
sufferers  are,  and  with  what  sweet  submissioa 
they  accept  their  misfortunes.  It  is  a  beautiful 
fact  that  so  much  was  done  at  Christmas  time 
to  make  these  little  patients  have  a  merry  time. 

In  the  children’s  wards  the  sweet  voiced  sing¬ 
ers  went  and  sang  Christmas  carols  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve.  They  sang  about  the  blessed  Christ 
child  and  His  love  for  little  children.  In  one 
of  the  children’s  wards  while  the  carols  were 
being  sung,  a  dear  little  sufferer,  who  had 
coughed  so  long  and  so  hard,  that  he  could  not 
sleep,  only  a  little  while  at  a  time,  and  was  so 
very  weary,  was  carried  by  the  angels  up  to  the 
arms  of  that  loving  Christ  who  was  born  on 
Christmas  Day.  .  Not  one  of  the  children  saw 
the  angels  bend  over  that  coL  They  did  not 
even  hear  the  rustling  of  their  wings,  so  quietly 
and  gently  did  they  take  that  patient  little  one 
away.  Early  Christmas  morning,  the  other 
children,  who  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  hear¬ 
ing  the  oft-repeated  cough,  wondered  why  they 
did  not  hear  it  any  more,  and  when  they  looked 
toward  the  cot  they  saw  it  was  empty,  and 
when  they  asked  the  nurse  where  the  little  fel¬ 
low  sufferer  had  gone,  she  told  them  he  had 
gone  home. 

“Did  he  get  all  well  just  in  one  night?’’  they 
queried.  “How  glad  they  must  have  been  in 
his  home  to  have  him  come  back  all  well  again.’’ 

But  the  nurse  said,  “He  did  not  go  to  his 
home  here,  but  to  his  beautiful  home  in  heaven ; 
he  might  get  ill  here  again,  you  know,  but  up 
there  in  the  new  home  he  will  never  be  ill  any 
more.*’ 

And  so,  when  the  ilttle  patient  lying  next  the 
vacant  cot  was  asked  by  a  visitor  on  Christmas 
morning  where  his  little  neighbor  was  he  an¬ 
swered,  “He  went  home  last  night;  not  to  his 
home  here,  but  to  his  new  home  in  the  beauti- 
full  and  where  Jesus  Christ  lives,  and  where 
children  are  never  sick  any  more.’’ 

It  seemed  as  if  all  the  little  sufferers  rejoiced 
for  their  little  friend  that  he  had  gone  to  that 
new  home.  P. 

TWO  SYRIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Coming  from  Joppa  on  our  way  to  Jerusalem, 
we  were  wandering  around  the  little  village  of 
Ramleh  when  finally  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
narrow  street.  By  stretching  out  the  arms  one 
could  almost  touch  the  houses  on  either  side. 
Like  many  Syrian  houses  these  we  saw  had  no 
windows,  only  low  doors  in  the  thick  white 
walls,  for  the  people,  when  they  want  to  look 
abroad,  go  upon  the  housetop. 

Suddenly  in  the  distance  we  heard  a  murmur 
like  a  swarm  of  bees  buzzing  lazily.  Wonder¬ 
ing  what  it  could  mean  in  such  a  place,  as  there 
was  nothing  in  sight  to  cause  it,  we  tiptoed  on 
reaching  a  tiny,  one-roomed  house,  and  through 
the  open  doorway  looked  down  into  what  at  first 
seemed  a  cellar.  It  was  two  or  three  steps  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  road,  and  black  as  night  to 
our  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  Syrian  sky 
and  midday  sun.  But  in  a  moment  we  discov¬ 
ered  it  was  a  school. 

There  sat  the  children,  elbow  to  elbow,  on 
the  bare  ground,  their  feet  tucked  under  them, 
and  books  of  all  sizes  in  their  laps.  They 
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were  droning  away  together  and  not  one  spark 
of  mischief  was  there  amongst  them  all.  The 
teacher,  too,  sat  on  the  ground  dressed  in  the 
Syrian  costume,  full  baggy  trousers,  a  black 
silk  gown,  and  a  broad  silk  belt  wound  around 
his  waist.  He  wore  a  dark  red  fez  on  his  head. 
The  boys  were  dressed  to  match.  We  wondered 
hon  long  they  were  kept  in  that  damp,  dark 
cave  and  what  they  learned,  but  no  one  could 
speak  English  to  tell  us. 

The  next  school  we  saw  was  so  bright,  in¬ 
cluding  the  boys,  we  felt  sure  it  was  owing  to 
the  difference  in  their  religion.  Ihese  last  boys, 
though  Syrians,  were  Christians,  at  least  had 
Christian  fathers  and  mothers  or  teachers.  The 
two  Syrian  teachers  spoke  English  and  were 
proud  of  their  pupils. 

The  boys  were  called  up  before  us,  read  to  us 
in  English,  answered  questions  put  by  their 
teachers,  and  showed  they  were  studying  very 
much  as  American  boys.  At  the  end  they  all 
stood  and  recited  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Arabic, 
and  sang  one  of  their  Syrian  melodies.  Once 
out-of-doors,  however,  they  gave  vent  to  their 
spirits  as  only  boys  can,  though  they  were  shy 
and  hurried  away  if  we  spoke  to  them.  Before 
we  left  Zahleh  several  of  them  came  to  us,  and 
standing  in  a  row  in  the  courtyard  of  our  house 
sang  again  the  hymn  that  had  pleased  us  so. 
Uow  their  eyes  sparkled  as  we  thanked  them  for 
the  surprise. —Over  Sea  and  Land. 


THE  TRUE  SHEPHERD. 

An  American  who  was  traveling  in  Syria,  saw 
three  native  shepherds  bring  their  flock  to  the 
same  brook,  and  the  flock  drank  there  together. 
At  length  one  shepherd  arose  and  called  out, 
“Men-ah!  men  ah!”  the  Arabic  for  ‘‘follow 
me.”  His  sheep  came  out  of  the  common  herd 
and  followed  him  up  the  hillside.  The  -next 
shepherd  did  the  same,  and  his  sheep  went  away 
with  him,  and  the  man  did  not  even  stop  to 
count  them.  The  traveler  said  to  the  remaining 
shepherd,  ‘‘Just  give  me  your  turban  and  cro^ 
and  see  if  they  will  follow  me  as  well  as  you.” 
So  he  put  on  the  shepherd’s  dress  and  called 
out,  ‘‘Men-ah!  men-ahl”  but  not  a  sheep 
moved.  ‘‘They  know  not  the  voice  of  a  stran- 

fer. ”  ‘‘Will  your  flock  never  follow  anybody 
ut  YOU?”  in<)uired  the  gentleman.  The  Syrian 
shepherd  replied,  ‘‘Oh,  yes;  sometimes  a  sheep 
^ete  sick,  and  then  he  will  follow  any  one.”  Is 
it  not  so  with  the  flock  of  Christ? — Christian 
Age. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
^  HOME  MISSIONS. 

'  As  an  especial  occasion  for  thanksgiving.  Dr. 
Lawrence  reports  from  the  Asheville  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute  that  in  October  six  pupils 
connected  themselves  with  the  little  school 
chapel  on  confession  of  their  faith.  ‘‘The  state 
of  religious  feeling  among  the  pupils  of  both 
schools  is  very  hopeful,  and  we  trust  that  the 
year  may  not  only  be  one  of  marked  intellectual 
improvement,  but  of  spiritual  growth.” 

At  Paint  Rock,  North  Carolina,  Miss  Brad¬ 
shaw  is  very  hopeful  and  greatly  encouraged  in 
her  work  here.  In  every  department  there  is 
progress.  Recent  revival  services  held  by  the 
Sunday-school  missionary  for  that  r^ion  have 
been  greatly  blessed  in  the  hopeful  conversion 
of  several  pupils  in  both  the  day  and  Sunday- 
schools,  also  in  renewed  allegiance  to  the  Master 
of  those  who  were  Christians  and  a  fuller  con¬ 
secration  to  His  service.  Miss  Bradshaw  adds : 
‘‘Yet  with  all  our  prayers  and  efforts  together 
with  our  encouragements,  we  do  not  see  the 
good  accomplished  that  we  would  like  to  see. 
Please  nray  for  us.  The  exposure,  responsibil¬ 
ity,  the  physical  and  mental  strain  endured, 
sometimes  makes  me  fear  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  flnish  this  year’s  work.  Will  Christian 
friends  help  me  to  pray  that  if  it  is  best,  sufiS- 
cient  health,  strength  and  grace  may  be  given 
me  to  work  on  successfully  until  the  close  of 
the  school  year.  Miss  Bradshaw  visits  the 
homes  of  the  people  as  a  Bible  reader  and  mis¬ 
sionary.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Mrs. 
Boyd  read  the  following  lines  by  Miss  Havergal : 

“  Another  year  for  Jesus, 

How  can  I  wish  for  you 
A  greater  Joy  or  blessing 
O  fellow  worker  true; 

Eternity  with  Jesus  is  long  enough  for  rest. 

Thank  Gtod  that  we  are  spared  to  work  for  Him  whom 
we  love  best. 

As  reported  in  the  Home  Mission  Monthly, 
how  picturesque  and  interesting  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  by  Miss  Weaver,  now  Mrs.  Beck,  a 
missionary  teacher  of  the  Sitka  school,  of  a 
visit  from  some  native  Alaskans:  ‘‘As  I  am  pre¬ 
paring  to  write,  there  comes  a  knock  at  my 
door.  I  say  ‘come,’  and  there  enters  one  of  my 
Alaskan  girls,  followed  by  her  mother  and  step¬ 
father.  The  mothei  is  an  old  woman  with  a 
very  hard  face,  the  husband  a  mere  boy.  They 
have  come  to  say  good-bye,  for  they  are  going 
away,  and  they  want  to  say  to  me  that  they  are 
glad  to  leave  the  child  here,  because  they  know 
I  love  her  and  will  take  very  good  care  of  her. 
They  want  her  to  learn  her  Bible  well,  so  she 
can  help  them,  for  they  wish  to  know  it  too. 
Surely  this  is  an  opportunity  to  tell^them  of 
Christ  that  I  must  not  let  pass,  even  though  the 
steamer  is  here  and  there  are  many  letters  to 
write.  The  young  girl’s  face  lights  up  as  she 
interprets  to  them  the  sweet  story,  for  she  is  an 
earnest  Christian.  We  kneel  down  to  pray,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  prayer  of  this  fourteen 
year  old  Thlinget  girl  for  her  friends  would 
have  melted  the  stoniest  heart  and  proved  to 
them  that  Christ  was  a  reality  in  her  life. 
When  they  are  ready  to  go,  they  tell^me  that 
this  is  the  third  time  they  have  come  to  ask  me 
to  tell  them  about  the  Light — for  their  hearts 
were  all  dark — and  every  time  I  was  starting 
with  the  girls  to  our  weekly  meeting  in  the 
village.  Now  these  words  of  God’s  Book  have 


gone  to  their  hearts  and  they  hope  I  will  always 
hear  that  they  live  for  Him.  They  have  other 
friends  that  they  wish  were  in  the  ‘Home’  to 
learn  these  truths,  and  with  many  a  ‘goonachese,  ’ 
(thank  you)  they  are  off.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  little  inidents  that  helps  to  make  hard  things 
easy,  the  ‘crooked  straight’  and  ‘rough  places 
plain’  in  the  missionary’s  life.  ” 

In  the  Herald  and  Presbyter,  ‘‘S.  W.  P.  ” 
writes:  ‘‘Are  we  hiding  our  eyes?  I  saw  the 
other  day,  from  the  fleld  where  the  daughter  of 
Stephen  Riggs  labors  (Mrs.  Morris  of  Porcupine, 
South  Dakota),  a  notice  of  a  band  of  Dakota 
women,  who,  by  washing,  working  in  the  fleld, 
and  by  bead-work,  had  raised  two  hundred 
dollars  to  send  a  native  preacher  to  a  tribe  of 
Northern  Dakota,  who,  as  yet,  know  not  God. 
If  home  missionaries  are  so  full  ot  the  love  of 
Christ  that  the  Spirit  has  turned  the  tide  into 
these  heathen  hearts,  shall  we  say  to  them : 
‘You  must  live  on  less;  cast  the  care  of  that 
debt  on  God,  and  not  look  to  the  church ;  do  as 
beet  you  can  for  wife  and  children?’  ” 

N.  V.  F.  thus  writes  of  “The  New  West”  in 
“Over  Sea  and  Land”:  “The  New  West  is  a 
varying  point  of  the  geographical  compass,  if 
I  may  use  such  a  term.  In  the  pages  of  an  old 
missionary  magazine,  quite  yellow  with  age  and 
tender  to  the  touch  with  the  mildew  of  time, 
published  in  1813  and  called  the  ‘Utica  Chris¬ 
tian  Magazine,  ’  we  read  the  experience  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  who  was  sent  out  into  the  then  ‘border 
towns’  of  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Oswego.  He 
reported:  ‘The  fields  are  already  white  to  the 
harvest,  but  not  a  laborer  was  seen.  I  can 
truly  say,  the  peo^e  ot  Buffalo  heard  the  Word 
of  God  gladly.  ’  The  fact  is  that  the  frontier, 
or  New  West,  has  changed  almost  yearly.  Im¬ 
migration  from  Europe  flowed  into  that  portion 
of  country  lying  along  the  Eastern  seaboard ; 
then  Westward  so  that  the  frontier  keeps  moving 
steadily  toward  the  setting  sun ;  indeM  it  used 
to  be  said  that  the  frontier  was  thrown  out- into 
the  wilderness  a  hundred  miles  annually  as  the 
people  moved  Westward  in  a  body.  To-day  the 
New  West  is  far  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  in 
the  extreme  Northwest  and  Southwest..  The 
endeavor  to  Christianize  this  still  largely  un¬ 
formed  portion  of  our  country  is  one  which 
should  appeal  to  every  patriot. 

It  was  a  great  event  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  on  those  shores  and  planted  the  banner 
of  the  cross  in  the  soil  of  America.  It  will  be 
an  even  grander  thing  to  win  the  New  West, 
together  with  this  whole  land— a  country  which 
is  so  much  broader  and  larger  and  more  glori¬ 
ous  than  the  Pilgrims  could  have  imagined  it 
would  become — it  is,  I  say,  an  even  grander 
thing  to  win  this  broad  land  for  Christ.” 

H.  £.  B. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS. 

The  first  meeting  of  January,  1897,  was  held 
the  first  Wednesday  morning  in  the  auditorium 
and  was  largely  attended.  Mies  Davison  led, 
and  after  singing,  and  the  reading  of  Christ’s 
own  prophetic  words,  she  offered  prayer.  She 
said  it  seemed  very  appropriate  to  b^in  the 
new  year  with  a  Week  of  Prayer ;  while  the 
echoes  of  the  Angel’s  Song  have  not  yet  died 
away  we  should  pray  that  these  glad  tidings 
may  reach  round  the  world.  We  begin  the  new 
topics  for  monthly  (Nmcerts  this  year  and  for 
January  it  is  The  Bible  and  Foreign  Missions. 
Miss  Vermilye  of  Englewood  read  a  paper  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  four  heads,  the  place  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  word  of  God,  in  the  plan  of  God, 
Apostolic  methods,  and  missionary  motives. 
She  said  that  to  her  the  subject  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  from  the 
first  to  the  last  words  in  the  New  Testament  it 
is  the  central  thought.  Of  the  plan  of  God  we 
know  little,  but  in  His  three  books,  the  Bible, 
History  and  Nature,  we  seem  to  read  plainly 
the  purpose  for  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the 
race.  The  disciples  were  baptized  with  fire,  the 
symbol  of  life,  and  then  began,  first  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (city  missions),  Judea  (home  missions), 
and  the  uttermost  parts  (foreign  missions),  and 
they  never  doubted  the  power  of  their  message. 
There  are  three  strong  motives  in  mcxlern 
thought  to-day  for  missions,  the  utilitarian,  the 
altruistic,  and  the  supreme  one,  the  constrain 
ing  love  of  Christ.  And  from  every  mission - 
field  the  words,  “I  glory  in  tribulation”  reach 
us  like  a  psean  of  praise.  To  each  one  of  us 
comes  the  call  “Follow  Me,”  and  to  be  fellow- 
workers  with  God  is  not  duty  but  privilege. 

Miss  Holmes  of  Syria  prayed  earnestly  for  the 
Bible  as  it  is  translated  and  preached  in  foreign 
tongues.  Miss  Blakeman  then  told  in  a  vivid 
sketch  what  the  Bible  has  done  for  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  If  any  missionary  had  to  choose,  she 
said,  between  sending  a  missionary  or  the  Bible 
to  a  new  station  he  would  in  every  case  send  the 
Bible.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic 
has  been  most  far-reaching  in  ite  results.  Dr. 
Eli  Smith  did  this  work  in  a  little  r(x>m  in 
Beirut  in  1848,  after  making  a  new  and  very 
beautiful  type  which  has  ever  since  been  the 
standard  Arabic  type.  He  published  the  first 
ten  chapters  of  Genesis  before  his  death,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  who  completed 
the  work  of  translation  and  in  1865  presented  to 
the  people  the  complete  Bible.  A  tablet  in  that 
r(x>m  has  a  beautiful  inscription  commemorat¬ 
ing  this  rich  gift  of  the  West  to  the  East. 

The  translation  next  in  influence  is  the  Japan¬ 
ese.  and  this,  too,  is  the  work  of  an  American, 
our  Dr.  Hepburn  who  completed  it  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  in  1887,  and  presented  it  to  the  people. 
Of  the  small  copy  oi  the  Psalms  first  printed, 
one  thousand  copies  were  sold  the  first  week. 
In  Turkey  the  Bible  has  been  translated  in 
twenty  dialects.  Carey  translated  it  into  forty 
different  dialects  in  India,  and  of  the  work  of 
Henry  Martyn,  interesting  stories  are  told  of 
the  conversion  of  those  who  helped  him  tran¬ 
scribe  from  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit.  One  of 
these  helpers  was  instrumental  in  the  (inversion 
of  Ramabai,  from  whose  school  twelve  Hindoo 
widows  were  baptized  last  year. 

Another  earnest  prayer  for  the  work  of  our 
mission  press  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Dennis. 

The  most  practical  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
the  Bible  was  given  in  a  story  told  by  Mrs. 
Wellington  White.  Speaking  of  the  value  of 
prayer  for” every  penny  she  said.  You  know  we 
Bell  the  Bible'or  parts  of  it  in  China  for  a  few 
cash,  lees'than^one  cent,  and  a  missionary  never 
goes  into  the  interior  without  copies  in  hie 
pocket  for  eale.  A  man  from  far  up  the  river 
made  the'long'three  weeks’  journey  to  see  the 
great  city  of  Shanghai.  While  there  he  bought 
for  two  cash,  one-fifth  of  a  cent,  the  Gospel  of 
Luke.  When  be  got  home  and  hie  relativee- 


A  ten-cent  lamp  with  the 
right  chimney  gives  more  light 
and  less  smell  than  a  $ioo 
lamp  with  a  wrong  chimney. 
What  is  the  right  chimney  ? 
What  lamp  have  you  got  ? 
We’ll  send  you  an  Index ; 
free. 
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gathered  in  the  ancestral  hail  to  hear  of  his 
travels,  he  told  them  wonderful  things,  but  he 
said.  The  best  of  all  is  a  wonderful  little  book 
that  I  must  read  you.  And  he  begai^  to  read 
the  Gospel  to  them.  They  came  the  next  night, 
women  and  men,  for  they  were  all  relatives,  and 
BO  eager  were  they  and  so  impossible  was  it  to 
procure  a  book  for  each  from  the  distant  city, 
that  the  best  writer  in  the  place  was  secured, 
the  little  book  was  unbound  and  the  pages 
copied  till  every  man  and  boy  in  the  place  had 
one.  It  became  the  book  of  the  place,  and  when 
years  after  a  missionary  came  to  tell  them  of 
Christ'and  read  Luke  to  them,  they  exclaimed, 
“Oh,  we  know  that,  it  is  our  book  and  we  wor¬ 
ship  that  Jesus,”  and  they  took  him  into  their 
temple  where  on  the  wall  was  a  long  tablet,  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  I 

Dr.  Mary  Niles  once  went  to  visit  a  sick 
woman,  being  summoned  in  haste  by  the  heathen 
mother-in-law.  When  they  were  alone,  the 
woman  said,  “Why  don’t  you  pray  with  me,  I 
know  I  am  going  to  die,  I  don’t  want  medicine, 
I  want  prayer.”  “But  how  do  you  know  of  our 
prayer?”  asked  Dr.  Niles.  She  drew  from  under 
her  pillow  the  Gospel  and  said  she  had  learned 
to  read  it  in  the  mission  school,  and  so  when 
she  came  to  die  she  had  the  missionary  doctor 
sent  for,  to  read  and  pray  with  her.  Another 
story  was  of  a  poor  woman  with  the  bound  feet 
being  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  nothing  (x>uld 
be  done  for  her  but  to  amputate  the  feet.  Dr. 
Kerr  did  this,  and  made  some  kind  of  brass 
substitute  for  them.  She  staid  with  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  learned  to  know  the  Saviour. 
Since  then  she  always  says,  “Every  day  I  thank 
God  for  taking  my  feet  and  giving  me  ^e  Bible. 
I  should  never  have  come  to  Him  if  I  had  not 
had  to  lose  my  feet,  ’  ’  and  she  has  becxime  an 
earnest  Bible  reader. 

One  of  our  Methodist  sisters,  Mrs.  McOrew, 
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apoke  next  on  our  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
then  Mr.  Curtis  of  Japan  with  Bible  in  hand, 
told  of  the  power  of  the  Book  in  his  mission 
field.  Shintoism  has  no  sacred  books,  he  said, 
but  wherever  we  go  we  take  the  Bible  with  us. 
My  calling  card  has  the  verse  “God  so  loved  the 
world”  on  it,  and  it  often  gives  me  a  chance  to 
tell  of  that  love.  When  I  first  went  to  Japan 
my  only  idea  was  to  preach  and  to  witness  that 
all  might  hear  the  news,  but  I  have  learned  that 
the  nations  must  also  be  discipled  and  edified, 
asd  the  open  word  of  God  is  what  we  must  use. 
%ere  is  no  word  for  sin  in  Japanese  but  crime, 
aor  we  have  to  explain  what  God  and  sin  and 
Saviour  mean  before  we  can  preach  plainly.  In 
one  village  the  native  pastor  was  much  harassed 
nd  restless,  but  he  read  the  fourteenth  of  John 
and  learned  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  troubled 
heart.  Such  rest  came  to  him  that  he  was  a 
power  in  the  Presbytery  and  there  was  a  spir¬ 
itual  outpouring  on  the  whole  community.  We 
missionaries  must  learn  to  live  Christ  before 
the  people.  I  have  seen  great  harm  done,  al¬ 
most  the  breaking  up  of  a  school,  because  gf  one 
act  of  impatience  of  a  missionary  toward  a 
child.  Pray  that  not  only  by  our  lips  but  by 
our  lives  we  may  testify  of  Christ. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  face  of  Mr.  Ford 
of  Africa  as  we  have  been  hearing  of  his  fever 
in  Syria  where  he  was  visiting  his  brother  on 
his  way  home  from  Africa.  He  says  he  is  quite 
well  now  and  hopes  soon  to  return  to  his  work 
which  has  been  “filling  up  chinks.”  Years  ago 
he  was  led  to  consider  the  claims  of  Africa  by 
hearing  Dr.  Guinness  from  the  Soudan.  And 
when  later  he  read  of  Dr.  Good’s  work  he 
longed  to  go.  It  was  his  privilege  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  that  noble  man  and  to  be  with  him 
at  his  death.  When  Mr.  Galt  was  called  to  im¬ 
portant  work,  Mr.  Ford  took  his  place  in 
Gaboon,  carrying  on  the  business  part  of  the 
work.  He  was  there  three  years  and  in  Batanga 
three  years.  It  is  hard  to  get  missionaries  for 
the  old  stations,  for  the  work  is  so  appealing  in 
the  interior ;  so  when  he  returns  he  wants  to  set¬ 
tle,  down  where  most  needed.  We  know  that 
Mr.  Ford’s  “filling  up  chinks”  has  amounted  to 
a  great  deal,  and  wish  that  every  mission  might 
have^l^euch  a  man,  ready  for  any  place  or  any 
work  that  is  left  in  need,  and  with  a  strong 
evangelistic  spirit  in  it  all. 

Mr.  Curtis  offered  the  closing  prayer  and 
after^another  hymn  pronounced  the  benediction. 

Notice  was  given  of  the  Interdenominational 
Conference  to  be  held  next  week.  This  means 
not  only  the  one  for  the  main  Boards  of  the 
different  Churches  as  heretofore,  but  on  Friday 
the*  women  are  to  have  an  all  day  conference  on 
practical  questioas.  in  our  mission  rooms,  at 
which  all  the  Boards,  Union,  Congregational, 
Methodist,  Dutch  Reformed,  Baptist,  and  Epis¬ 
copal  will  be  represented  and  we  hope  for  much 
help  and  stimulus. 

At  half  past  twelve  the  daily  meeting  of  the 
Week  of  Prayer  was  held,  the  principal  subject 
for  prayer  being  the  unrest  in  our  own  land  and 
the  race  prejudices. 
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T/MB  TELLS  THE  STORY. 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINES  do  Good  Work 
DURING  A  LIFETIME. 


Then  I*  M  big  dlttenace  between  the  cost  of  making  a  ffnt-class  sewing 
machine,  embodying  the  best  ot  materials  and  workmanship,  and  one 
made  In  the  cheapest  manner.  The  buyer  ot  the  cheap  machine  soon 
pays  the  diftennce  ot  price  In  the  constant  cost  tor  npairs,  to  say 
nothing  ot  Its  annoying  Inettldency. 

Results  Make  Reputation. 

singer  Machines,  either  lock-stitch  or  cbaln-stitcb,  an  the  snccesstui 
result  ot  long  experience  and  constant  Improvements  In  the  endeavor 
to  make  nothing  but  the  best  sewing  machines  tor  tamlly  use.  The 
accomplishment  ot  this  nsult  requtns  six  ot  the  largest,  best-equipped 
tactorles  la  the  world,  the  best  Inventive  talent  ot  the  age,  and  the 
constant  employment  ot  twelve  thousand  workmen.  Singer  Machines 
an  sold  only  by  our  employees,  and  not  thnugb  dealen  or  department 
stons.  ^ 

The  Value  of  Reputation. 

A  nputatlon  based  on  halt  a  century’s  experience,  dealing  directly  with 
the  women  ot  the  tamlly  all  over  the  world.  Is  unique,  and  stimulates 
a  worthy  pride.  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  alms  to 
maintain  Its  well-earned  nputatlon  tor  tair  dealing  during  all  time.  It 
Is  permanent.  Its  otHces  an  In  every  city  In  the  world,  and  parts  ami 
supplies  tor  Its  machines  am  always  be  easily  obtained. 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

«« SeWINO  MACHINE  MAKERS  FOR  THE  WORLD.»»«,^ 


ARiVlOUR’S  SOAPS. 


A  rmrkiit**c  \A/hf'ffk-_An  absolutely  pure,  snow-white  floating  Soap. 

lliuui  a  vy  III  ic  Pqi.  toilet,  bath,  nursery  and  flne  laundry  work. 

Armmir^c  I  guaranteed  pure,  neutral  Laundry  Soap,  for 

lliuur  a  LAtUllury  household  use.  Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 

Ar>mrkiif**c  Drtccfgm  _  A  marvel  of  cheapness.  A  wrapped  cake  of  floating 
Avriliuur  a  l^uaauill-  ^t  a  price  to  fit  any  purse. 

Armour’s  Kitchen  Brown— 

Armour’^  Mnttled  nerman— 

/^riliuur  a  JTIULLICU  VJCnimil— |„g  properties,  a  good  old  fashioned 

soap. 

Armour’s  Washino*  ^“***"8 

/^riliuur  a  Yvoaillllj^  I^uwucr  elixirs,  etc.  it  is  the  perfection  of 

quick-acting,  labor-saving  “clean¬ 
sers.” 


THM  ARMOUR  SOAP  WORKS, 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  Proprietors. 
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PBAYEB  FOB  POWEB. 

The  writer  recently  beard  a  minister  make  a  point 
and  illustrate  it  in  a  way  that  left  an  abiding  im¬ 
pression.  He  was  speaking  upon  the  subject  of 
“prayer  for  power,”  and  said: 

“I  have  learned  that  what  I  need  is  to  use  the 
power  provided,  rather  than  to  pray  for  more,  and  I 
have  stopped  teasing  the  Lord  for  power.  Suppose 
that  I  wanted  to  go  from  Old  Orchard  to  Boston. 
What  good  would  it  do  me  to  go  down  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  sit  or  stand  there  and  plead  for  power  to 
go  to  Boston  f  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has 
provided  the  power,  and  all  I  hnve  to  do  is  to  fall  in 
with  their  provision  and  use  it.  If  I  go  into  the 
right  train  and  take  my  seat,  and  thus  fall  into  the 
swing  of  the  power  prorided,  I  shall  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  to  Boston.”  And  then  in  a  close,  personal 
address  to  the  congregation,  he  said:  “What  would 
you  do  with  the  power  you  ask  for.  If  it  were  granted 
to  yon  f  If  it  were  given  in  the  measure  that  yon 


desire,  you  would  not  be  able  to  use  it.  Yon  want 
a  locomotive:  yon  want  to  hear  it  sizz,  to  ring  the 
bell  and  pull  the  throttle,  but  what  do  you  know 
about  running  a  locomotive  f  It  would  wreck  yon 
and  everybody  else  with  you,  if  put  iu  your  posses¬ 
sion.  Your  mission  is  an  humbler  one.  God  is  the 
engineer,  and  He  alone  can  manage  wisely  this  lo¬ 
comotive  of  power  that  you  talk  and  pray  so  much 
about.  This  power  is  everywhere  furnisbra  for  you. 
Connect  with  it,  fall  into  its  momentum,  and  you 
shall  receive  strength  to  do  all  that  God  asks  of  you.” 


ThiObnuimk  “Brown's  Bronchial  Troches”  are 
sold  only  In  boxes.  They  are  wonderfully  effective  for 
Coughs  and  Throat  Troubles. 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strop  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mtlUons  of  mothers  for  their  children  wbUe 
teethlns  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  sums,  allays  all  pains,  enres  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  wUI  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggy  In  every  piut  of  the  world. 
’Twenw-flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 
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by  one  of  our  lady  Superintendents  (not  on 
Toney’s  Fork)  the  meaning  of  the  day,  he 
soberly  and  truthfully  from  his  point  of  view 
replied,  “To  drink  whiskey  and  fight.” 

It  is  a  common  custom  to  lay  in  a  “load”  (a 
jug  or  two)  of  whiskey  for  a  Christmas  jollifica¬ 
tion  with  the  usual  results.  But,  praise  the 
Lord,  every  community  which  our  lady  Bible 
teachers  visit,  received  a  new  view  of  Christmas 
this  year,  which  was  to  them  a  real  vision  never 
to  be  forgotten ;  we  trust  a  heavenly  vision  to 
which  they  will  yield  a  loving  obedience. 

What  a  glad  day  it  will  be  when  we  give  a  like 
sight  to  the  possible  200,000  children  in  this 
mountain  region,  who  have  never  seen  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  nor  been  truly  taught  the  meaning  of  the 
day.  As  one  and  another  reads  this  account  of 
Christmas  on  Toney’s  Fork,  may  their  hearts 
be  moved  to  send  quickly  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  to  hundreds  of  communities  where  to 
“drink  whiskey  and  fight”  is  the  chief  use  of 
Christmas. 

Miss  L.  M.  Davidson  who  provided  this 
Christmas  on  Toney’s  Fork  and  writes  the  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  is  one  of  seven  trained  and  conse¬ 
crated  ladies  commissioned  by  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  to  carry  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  to  these  mountain  homes  in  which  the 
people  sit,  if  not  in  darkness,  at  least  in  the 
twilight. 

Mies  D.  was  so  pressed  in  spirit  by  the  call 
of  the  Lord  and  the  need  of  these  people  that 
she  entered  upon  her  work  with  only  half  of 
her  salary  in  sight.  Should  any  reader  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  the  lacking  $150  or  part  of  it,  let 
them  send  it  promptly  to  Miss  S.  F.  Lincoln, 
Treasurer,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  ptating 
distinctly  its  purpose.  C.  Humble. 

Parkxrsburo,  W.  Va. 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 


The  reputation  of  our  bouse  requires  no  com¬ 
mendation  from  us.  Established  over  86  years  at 
the  same  address.  All  Teas  not  perfectly  satlsfao* 
tory  we  will  take  back,  exchange  and  prepay  ex¬ 
penses,  or  refund  the  money.  On  these  conditions 
you  run  no  risk.  Orders  of  tlO  and  upwards  we  will 
allow  a  complimentary  in  Tea  equal  to  30  per  cent, 
off  and  pay  all  chargee.  The  order  may  be  for  one 
kind  of  Tea  or  all  kinds.  It  will  pay  you  well  to 
get  up  clubs  among  your  friends  and  neighbors  for 
our  Celebrated  New  Crop,  High-Grade  Teas.  These 
are  Special  Inducements  to  Institutions,  Boarding 
Schools,  Large  Consumers,  Club  Agents,  Hotels, 
etc.  Two  or  three  neighbors  can  club  together  and 
send  for  tlO  worth  of  Teas  and  get  them  at  a  small 
advance  on  cost  of  importation. 


HARTLEY  HOUSE. 

A  new  “  Social  Settlement  **  in  the  Nineteenth  As¬ 
sembly  District,  New  York  City. 

An  adaptation  of  the  idea  of  “University  Set¬ 
tlements”  and  “Neighborhood  Quilds”  is  about 
to  be  put  into  operation  by  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

They  have  selected  for  the  field  of  action,  the 
Nineteenth  Assembly  District,  one  of  the  poor¬ 
est  sections  of  the  city ;  and  have  leased  a  house 
at  413  West  Forty-sixth  street,  which  seems  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  required.  A 
second  building  in  the  rear,  will  be  utilized  as 
an  “Industrial  Building.” 

To  perpetuate  the  name  of  their  first  General 
Agent,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hartley,  the  Association 
have  decided  to  connect  it  with  the  new  settle¬ 
ment  by  styling  the  main  building  “Hartley 
House.”  It  was  under  Mr.  Hartley’s  able  man¬ 
agement  that  the  Association  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  DeMilt  Dispensary,  the 
North  Western  Dispensary,  the  New  York  Juve¬ 
nile  Asylum  and  the  New  York  Hospital  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled. 

The  main  idea  will  be  to  have  active  workers 
living  among  those  whom  it  is  wished  to  infiu- 
ence  for  good.  There  will  be  a  Resident  Head, 
an  Associate  Resident,  an  instructress  in  home- 
keeping  and  a  trained  nurse.  Lessons  will  be 
given  in  economical  marketing,  in  plain  cook¬ 
ing,  the  utensils  used  being  only  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  humblest  homes.  Order  and 
cleanliness  will  be  taught  as  well  as  the  proper 
management  of  the  house,  including  washing 
dishes,  sweeping,  making  beds,  etc. 

There  will  be  a  systematic  collection  of  cast¬ 
off  clothing,  which  will  be  cleaned,  made  over 
and  then  given  to  the  poor.  The  work  of  clean¬ 
ing  and  mending  will  be  done  by  women,  in  the 
building  in  the  rear  of  “Hartley  House,”  which 
will  be  known  as  the  “Industrial  Building.” 
This  will  give  remunerative  employment  to  many 
women,  when  other  employment  fails  them.  In 
connection  with  this  department,  lessons  will  be 
given  to  the  unskilled,  in  sewing,  making  over 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 


Cents  per  pound. 

SO,  as,  40,  m 
SB,  80,  86,  40,  60 
26,  86,  40,  60 
2^  86,  40,  60 
26,  86,  40,  60 
26,  86,  40,  SO 
26,  ^  80 


Oolong,  black . 

Mixed,  black  and  green. , . 

Japan,  uncolored . 

English  Breakfast,  black. 

Young  Hyson,  green . 

Impenal,  green . 

Gunpowder,  green . 

Sun-Sun  Chop  Tea,  black  with  green  tea 

flavor  . 

Lon Arm-Chop  Tea,  black  with  green 

tea  flavor . 

Thea-Nectar,  black  with  green  tea  flavor 

Basket-Fired,  Japan,  black . 

Sun-Dried  Japan . 

Assams . 

Orange  Pekoes . 

Finest  Brands  of  Ceylon  Teas . 

Roasted  Coffees  . 


25,  86,  40,  80 
80 

60,  70,  80 
70,  80 
80,70,80,  &00 
18,28,1^  88 

Send  this  “  ad."  and  10c.  in  stamps  and  we  will  mall 
yon  1-4  lb.  of  any  kind  of  Tea  you  m^  select.  The  bert 
imported.  Good  Teas  and  Coffees,  2Sc.  per  lb.  Wo  will 
send  5  pounds  of  FINE  FAMILY  TEAS  on  receipt  of 
this  “  ad."  and  $2.00.  This  is  a  special  offer  I 


TheGreatAmericanTeaCo. 

3 1  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  289.  New  York. 


Quina-Laroclie 


PoueMM  bi  thehlgheik  degree  the  en¬ 
tire  ectire  properties  of  PemTian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faoalty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Ma¬ 
laria,  Poomsea  of  the  Blood,  Uen- 
era!  Debility  and  Wasting  Dls- 
eases  s  Increasss  the  Appetite, 
^■Strengthens  the  Nerresandbnilds 
^np  tne  entire  system. 

Z-  Grand  Rational  Prize  of 

i  16y600  Francs 

^  - at  Parts 

^  Parle:  as  Kae  Dreuet 

M  B.  POUQBRA  A  CO., 

0  sA-je  R.  William  8t,  Rew  Tedk.  | 
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cutting  out  and  mending.  The  renovated  clothes 
will  be  given  to  the  needy  poor.  Instructions 
will  also  be  given  to  women  in  other  industries, 
such  as  basket-making  and  rag-carpet  weaving. 

One  floor  of  the  Industrial  Building  will  be 
set  apart  for  a  hall  in  which  will  be  given  free 
entertainments  for  the  poor,  and  will  also  be  at 
the  rental  of  working  men,  for  their  use  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  club  meetings  and  gatherings. 

In  the  basement  of  ‘‘Hartley  House"  there 
will  be  a  branch  ofSce  of  the  Cooper  Union 
Labor  Bureau  for  the  free  use  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  and  of  employers  needing  help.  This 
Bureau,  under  the  management  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
is  becoming  widely  known  and  appreciated  by 
reason  of  its  strictly  business  principles. 

A  large  yard  between  the  two  buildings  will 
be  converted  into  a  playground  or  sand  garden 
for  children. 

Practical  results  are  looked  for  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  contact  of  the  workers  with  those  to  whom 
the  social  conditions  under  which  they  live  at 
present  offer  but  few  chances  for  improvement, 
and  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  render  the 
results  for  good,  real  and  lasting. 

The  f 10, 000  required  for  the  first  year  is 
needed  at  once,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  response  to  this  appeal  for  funds  will  be 
met  with  the  liberality  which  past  experience 
has  led  the  Association  to  expect  from  its  sup¬ 
porters.  The  movement  is  purely  philanthropic 
and  non-sectarian. 

There  will  be  a  library  for  the  use  of  girls  and 
women,  and  ultimately  a  second  may  be  included 
for  men  and  boys.  The  books  will  be  carefully 
selected  and  only  pure  literature  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Warner 
Van  Norden,  Treasurer,  25  Nassau  street. 

KBVGKK’S  HOMILY. 

Even  the  most  irreligious  triflers  can  scarcely 
have  the  heart  to  fling  innuendos  about  unc. 
tuousness  and  cant  at  President  Kruger  with 
respect  to  his  impressive  speech  and  prayer  on 
Dingaan’s  Day.  The  great  chief  Dingaan  was 
a  tyrant  among  his  own  people,  and  a  terror  to 
the  Boers,  so  that  they  may  well  esteem  hie  de¬ 
feat  a  ‘‘crowning  mercy"  to  be  commemorated 
as  long  as  they  are  a  nation.  Five  thousand 
people,  representative  Boers  from  all  parts  of 
the  Transvaal,  crowded  to  Krugersdorp  for  the 
militant-ecclesiastical  ceremonial  on  December 
16.  Divine  service  was  held  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  again  at  noon.  Standing  on  the 
balcony  of  the  monument,  the  aged  President 
began  hie  long  speech  at  nine  o’clock.  It  was 
fervent,  spiritual,  and  wise  address,  purely 
non-political,  and  full  of  exhortations  to  his 
hearers  to  remember  that  God  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  bless  them  if  they  forgot  His  precepts. 
Their  country  was  taken  from  &em  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  because  they  had  sinned.  It  was  childish 
to  say  that  they  had  regained  their  country  by 
their  own  merits.  They  had  no  cannon,  few 
rifles,  and  little  ammunition— only  fifteen  rounds 
per  man.  In  1881  a  force  of  6,000  badly  armed 
and  equipped  Boers  defeated  a  splendidly  armed 
and  aisciplined  British  force  of  nearly  8,000 
men.  Hie  General  was  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord 
had  given  them  their  liberty.  He  would  be 
accursed  if  ever  he  defiled  it.  In  conclusion  he 
offered  a  most  impressiev  prayer,  whilst  the  vast 
crowd  uncovered  their  heads. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  contain 
Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell  and 
completely  derange  the  whole  system  when  entering  it 
through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should 
never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable 
physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  is  ten  fold  to  the 
good  you  can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine.  It  is  taken  internally  and  is  made  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.  Testimonials  free. 

^'Sold  by  Druggists,  price  Tfic.  per  bottle. 


HUNTERSTON, 

NETHERWOOD,  N.J. 


GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  ANTI¬ 
SEPTIC  AIR  INHALATIONS 
IN  CONSUMPTION. 


A  Qoud  of  Witnesses. 

{ExtraUs  from  Dr.  Hunter's  Lectures.) 

Having  already  explained  what  consumption 
really  is,  how  it  arises,  in  what  way  it  can  be 
prevented  and  why  it  has  always  proved  fatal 
under  treatment  by  the  stomach  and  the  various 
hypodermic  nostrums,  "Koch's  Lymyh,”  ‘‘Ed- 
son’s  Aseptolin, ”  "Ooat's  Blood,"  “Asses’ 
serum,"  and  other  animal  and  chemical  poisons, 
all  of  which  have  been  tried  and  relegated  to  ob¬ 
livion  as  dangerous  fads  of  Modern  Empiricism, 
it  only  remains  to  tell  you  what  will  succeed, 
and  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is  successful,  even 
after  all  other  means  have  been  tried  in  vain. 

With  the  guiding  light  of  past  experience  be¬ 
fore  him,  no  reputable  specialist  in  lung  dis¬ 
eases  can  see  either  science  or  sense  in  treating 
any  disease  of  the  lungs,  whether  it  be  Tubercu¬ 
losis  or  Bronchitis,  Asthma  or  Chronic  Pneu¬ 
monia,  without  direct  applications  to  the  dis¬ 
eased  parts.  Medicated  air  breathed  into  the 
lungs  goes  to  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  is  the 
only  hope.  We  have  now  germicidal  inhalants 
which  kill  and  drive  out  the  bacilli  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  we  have  antiseptics  and  healing  in¬ 
halants  which  cure  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  all 
the  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  air  passages 
and  lungs  by  inhalation  as  certainly  as  a  sore 
eye  or  sore  throat  is  cured  by  direct  application 
to  those  parts. 

The* people,  unlearned  in  the  mysteries  of 
medical]^  science,  cannot  be  expiected  to  decide 
on  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  medical  doctrines. 
But  everyjperson  of  ordinary  intelligence  can 
understand  and]^ rightly  estimate  the  value  of 
plain,  naked  facts.  Everything  true  and  valua¬ 
ble  to  mankind  rests  upon  them.  A  cloud  of 
grateful  witnesses  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
proclaim  that^they  were  sick  and  in  danger  of 
their  lives  by  |lung  disease;  that  they  could 
find  no  help  or  hope  of  cure  from  other  treat¬ 
ment  ;  that  they  were  finally  led  by  reports  of  its 
great  success  to  try  my  antiseptic  air  inhala¬ 
tions,  and  were^cured  by  them  after  everything 
else  had  been  tried  and  failed. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Mendenhall,  of  Harper  Brothers, 
says:  “I  was  attacked  with  the  grippe,  which 
affected  my  lungs.  I  was  so  broken  down  that  I 
could  not  walk  without  being  exhausted.  I  was 
for  a  year  and  four  months  away  from  my  busi¬ 
ness,  and  could  do  nothing  until  I  found  Dr. 
Hunter’s  treatment.  I  am  now  sound  and  well.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Lambert  Miller,  of  H.  B.  Claflin  Com¬ 
pany,  says:  “After' much  suffering  from  lung 
disease,  and  the^failure  of  all  other  treatment, 
including  change  of  air,  to  help  me,  I  heard  of 
Dr.  Hunter’s  medicated  air  cure,  and  by  it  am 
a  well  man  again." 


Mr.  Lydell  Whitehead,  of  Whitehead  Brothers, 
No.  517  West  Pifteenth-st.,  says:  “I  was  a  very 
sick  man.  I  took  cold,  and  it  settled  on  my 
lungs;  had  a  bad  cough,  pains  in  my  chest, 
shortness  of  breath  and  loss  of  flesh.  I  went  ta 
California,  thinking  change  of  air  and  climate 
might  help  me,  but  came  back  no  better.  I 
then  applied  to  Dr.  Hunter,  and  was  cured.  I 
gained  35  pounds  under  his  treatment,  and  feel 
400  per  cent.  betk»r  for  it.” 

Mr.  A.  L.  Peer,  of  No.  179  Washington-st., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  says:  “My  trouble  began  with 
spitting  of  blood.  I  had  twenty-seven  hemor¬ 
rhages  in  a  short  time,  and  became  terribly 
emaciated,  losing  forty  pounds  in  weight;  was 
unable  to  leave  my  bed  from  weakness;  my  doc¬ 
tor  could  give  me  little  encouragement,  and  it 
seemed  1  must  die.  I  was  in  this  condition 
when  I  applied  to  Dr.  Hunter.  I  began  to  im¬ 
prove  from  the  start,  my  breathing  became  freer, 
hemorrhages  ceased,  gained  in  flesh  and  strength, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  my  former  physicians  in 
a  few  weeks  was  able  to  leave  my  bed  and  visit 
Dr.  Hunter  in  New -York.  I  have  gained  343^ 
pounds,  and  feel  that  Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment 
saved  my  life.  ’’ 

E.  M.  Hunter,  esq..  Editor  of  “Vermont 
Record, ’’ Fair  Haven,  Vt.  :  “I  desire  to  say 
that  Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment  has  done  me  much 
good.  Night  sweats,  hemorrhages  and  chills 
are  things  of  the  past.  I  went  to  Colorado  for 
health,  and  returned  in  October  to  die.  In  No¬ 
vember  I  began  Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment,  and 
the  above  are  the  results.  I  will  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  any  sufferer's  questions.” 

^  Cases  to  be  continued. ) 


No  such  cures  as  the  above  were  ever  before 
made  in  these  diseases.  This  is  really  the  only 
rational  application  of  medicines  possible  in 
lung  complaints.  The  remedies  can  be  used  by 
patients  in  their  own  homes,  but  we  have  now 
a  grand  sanitarium,  affording  the  benefits  of 
change  of  air,  uniform  temperature  and  personal 
medical  supervision  at  all  times.  In  this  mag¬ 
nificent  winter  home  we  have  accommodations 
for  300  guests.  Patients  have  all  hotel  comforts, 
and  need  not  be  separated  from  their  relatives 
and  friends.  It  is  founded  for  the  cure  of  lung 
complaints,  and  no  incurable  cases  or  last  stages 
of  consumption  are  received. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  books,  giving  all  information, 
can  be  obtained  at  No.  117  West  Forty-fifth-st. , 
New-York  City,  by  applying  to  him  personally 
or  by  letter  to  that  address. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Personally-Condacted  Tour  via  Peniuylvanla 
Kailroaii. 

At  8.13  A.  M.  Wednesday,  January  27,  a  siiecial  train 
of  Pullman  composite,  dining,  sleeping,  compartment, 
and  observation  cars  will  leave  the  handsome  Jersey 
City  Depot  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  hound  for  San 
Diego,  California,  and  conveying  the  first  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroa4  Company's  personally  •  conducted 
tours  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  train  will  be  the  finest  that  ever  crossed  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  the  tour  it  carries  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  complete  ever  conceived  for  trans-continental  and 
pleasure  travel.  In  charge  of  an  affable  and  experienced 
tourist  agent,  assisted  by  a  highly-accomplished  chap¬ 
eron,  this  party,  without  fear  of  missing  train  connec¬ 
tions,  and  without  any  of  those  petty  annoyances  inci¬ 
dent  to  individual  traveling,  crosses  the  American 
continent  with  as  much  comfort  and  ease  as  it  would 
spend  a  week  at  the  Waldorf,  stopping,  too,  at  St.  Loui% 
Kansas  City,  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  and  Santa  Fe,  and 
visiting  their  principal  points  of  interest.  A  bath  room, 
barber  shop,  and  an  upright  piano  will  be  found  on  the 
train,  and  every  other  convenience  and  luxury  of  a  first- 
class  hostelry. 

The  great  object  of  this  tour  is  to  escape  the  insalu¬ 
brious  climate  of  the  East  and  to  sojourn  for  a  time 
amid  the  transcendent  beauties  of  California,  breathe 
its  invigorating  air  and  bask  beneath  its  matchless  sky. 
A  grander  attraction  could  not  be  offered,  nor  a  more 
perfect  method  of  reaching  it. 

Five  weeks  will  be  allowed  in  this  “Paradise  of  the 
Pacific,"  during  which  tourists  will  visit  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena,  “Ye  Alpine  Tavern,"  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Bernardino.  Mt.  Hamilton,  and  the  garden  spot  of  the 
earth,  Del  Monte. 

Returning,  tourists  will  stop  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Glen- 
wqnd  Springs,  Colorado  Springs,  Manitou.  Denver,  and 
Chicatro.  Two  days  wilJLbe  spent  visiting  the  famous 
and  sublime  freaks  of  nature  in  the  Manitou  region. 

Tickets  for  this  tour.  Including  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion,  Pullman  accommodations  (one  double  berth),  meals 
en  route,  carriage  drives,  and  hotel  accommodations  go¬ 
ing  and  returning,  and  trannwrtation  in  California, 
will  be  sold  at  rate  of  t^O.OO  from  all  stations  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  east  of  Pittsburg. 

Apply  to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent  at  11»  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd.  AssisUnt  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  SUtlon,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  AMERICAN  GUILD  OP  ORGANISTS. 

The  American  Guild  of  Organists  is  an  associ¬ 
ation  composed  of  some  of  the  most  cultured 
musicians  in  the  country  and  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  elevation 
and  perfection  of  praise  service  in  the  sanctu¬ 
ary.  The  membership  fee  for  subscribers  is 
$3.00  per  year.  Address  Dr.  Henry  G.  Hanchet, 
Secretary,  136  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

The  following  is  the  declaration  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  principles  of  the  American  Guild  of  Or¬ 
ganists  recently  formed  in  New  York : 

“For  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  I 
good  of  Hie  Holy  Church  in  this  land,  we,  being 
severally  members  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists,  do  declare  our  mind  and  intentions  in 
the  things  following: 

“We  believe  that  the  office  of  music  in  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  is  a  sacred  oblation  before  the 
Most  High. 

“We  telieve  that  they  who  are  set  as  choir¬ 
masters  and  as  organists  in  the  house  of  God 
ought  themselves  to  be  persons  of  devout  con¬ 
duct,  teaching  the  ways  of  earnestness  in  the 
choirs  committed  to  their  charge. 

“We  believe  that  unity  of  purpose  and  fellow¬ 
ship  of  life  between  ministers  and  choirs  should 
be  everywhere  established  and  maintained. 

“We  believe  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
it  is  meet,  right  and  our  bounden  duty  to  work 
and  to  pray  for  the  advancement  of  Christian 
worship,  the  holy  gifts  of  strength  and  noble¬ 
ness  ;  to  the  end  that  the  church  may  be  purged 
of  her  blemishes,  that  the  minds  of  men  may  be 
instructed,  that  the  honor  of  God’s  house  may 
be  guarded  in  our  time  and  in  the  time  to  come. 

“Wherefore,  we  do  give  ourselves  with  rever¬ 
ence  and  humility  to  these  endeavors,  offering 
up  our  work  and  our  persons  in  the  name  of 
Him  without  Whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing 
is  holy.  Amen.’’ 

Upon  no  lower  plane  than  the  above  ought 
any  musical  organization  to  be  established  that 
has  for  its  object  the  elevation  and  perfection  of 
the  praise  service  in  the  sanctuary. 

The  Council  has  voted  to  hold  the  next  service 
of  the  Guild  in  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York, 
about *the  middle  of  February.  The  third  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  held  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  probably  in  March.  A  meeting  of 
the  Guild  for  purposes  of  discussion  will  be 
called  in  January. 

The  executive  committee  has  great  pleasure 
in  announcing  to  the  Guild  that  its  application 
for  incorporation  has  been  favorably  acted  upon 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  a  charter 
from  that  body  has  been  voted  to  the  Guild. 
While  this  action  does  not  increase  the  privileges 
of  the  Guild  or  alter  its  methods  in  any  way,  it 
adds  greatly  to  its  dignity  and  standing  espe¬ 
cially  before  similar  bodies  in  Europe,  and  is 
altogether  a  matter  for  congratulation. 

An  ordinance  recently  enacted  in  Berlin  pro¬ 
hibits  the  playing  of  the  piano  or  any  other 
musical  instrument  on  Sundays  during  the 
hours  when  ministers  hold  their  morning  and 
evening  services  in  the  churches.  This  ordi- 
. nance  went  into  effect  on  November  1,  and  was 
the  logical  consequence  of  some  disgraceful 
scenes  which  took  place  on  Sundays  in  the 
houses  of  several  families  living  near  a  fash¬ 
ionable  church  of  Berlin,  where  the  noisy  en¬ 
tertainments  were  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  disturbed  the  religious  services  in  the 
church  near  by.  The  new  ordinance  makes  any 
noisy  musical  exhibition  in  those  hours  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  subject  to  a  fine. 

BOSTON  AND  THE  BABNBY  FUND. 

We  are  able  to  report  a  gratifying  interest  in 
Boston  in  the  Barnby  Fund.  We  acknowledged 
last  week  a  contribution  of  $188.01  at  a  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  New  Old  South,  Mr.  Samuel  Carr 
organist.  We  can  now  supplement  this  liberal 
donation  by  one  still  larger,  $200,  the  offering 
at  the  recent  Bamby  service  at  Trinity  Church, 
Boston.  On  this  occasion  the  rector.  Rev.  Dr. 
Donald,  gave  an  address  on  Bamby’s  services 


“A  Grand  Book.’’ — Prof.  George  B.  Stevens,  Yale. 

THE  OUTLOOK  ujrs:  DEAN  MURRAY,  of  Princeton,  write*; 

“  The  great  value  of  these  lectures  Is  not  In  their  analysis  of  “A  most  timely  book.  It  meets  the  questions  which  are  stlr- 

firevalent  condltl>  ns,  althoueh  that  Is  searching  and  Just;  nut  ring  In  the  minds  of  many,  spectaUy  of  young  men,  with  oan- 
n  the  logic,  although  that  Is  keen;  not  In  their  scholarship,  dor,  with  ability,  and  In  an  attractive  manner.  The  work 


although  that  Is  comprehensive; 
not  In  their  literary  style,  al 
though  that  Is  flnl«h^  and 
charming;  but  In  tbelr  deep  and 
human  sympathy  and  candor  ” 

“  The  book  Is  truly  wonderful 
for  its  width  of  readme.  Its  radi¬ 
cal  clearness  of  thought,  and  Its 
charm  of  style.  It  is  a  profoundly 
vital  message  to  the  ministry  of 
our  time.”— lire.  Oeorge  A.  Gordon, 
D  D. 

Potior  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
Botton. 


THE  GOSPEL  FOR 

AN  AGE  OF  DOUBT. 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  The  Brick  Church.  New  York,  Author 
of  “  Little  nivers,”  etc. 

l2mo,  doth . Price  $1.75. 

Tate  Lecturei  on  Preaching,  1898. 


throughout  Is  full  of  the  spirit  of 
(  hrlst  It  Is  the  best  on*  of  a 
very  few  hooks  I  should  venture 
to  put  Is  the  hands  of  a  young 
man  tronbied  by  douhta.” 

'■  Its  literary  charm  and  singu¬ 
lar  cogency  will  make  It  a  most 
helpful  and  permanently  valu- 
ah  e  contrlhotion  to  onr  theolog¬ 
ies  lltersiute  The  Bt.  Sev. 
Hmry  C.  Potter,  D.D. 

Bitlwp  of  the  Diocete  of  Neut 
York  (in  a  personal  letter  to  the 
author). 


THE  MACniLLAN  COriPANY, 


66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Topical  Analysis  of  the  Bible. 

By  J.  Glentworth  Butler,  D.D. 

A  New  Work,  Original  in  Plan  and  Detail.  Of  incomparable  value  to  all,  learned  and  ‘ 
unlearned.  Description,  Specimen  Pages  and  Special  Advance-Offer  sent  on  request  by 


BUTLER  BIBLE-WORK  CO.,  85  BIBLE  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


to  Church  music,  and  appropriate  selections 
were  rendered  by  the  fine  choir  of  the  church, 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  H.  W,  Parker. 
With  these  two  liberal  contributions  the 
American  Fund  now  amounts  to  $1,133.73. 
We  understand,  further,  that  a  third  service 
has  been  held  in  Boston,  at  Rev.  Dr.  Miner’s 
church,  in  musical  charge  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Chad¬ 
wick,  from  which  a  contribution  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Henry  R.  Elliot,  Treasurer, 

Editor  Evangelist. — In  your  church  music 
column  opinion  is  asked  of  the  value  of  the  or¬ 
ganist’s  prelude  and  postlude.  Although  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ministers  more  especially,  perhaps  a 
lay  opinion  will  be  acceptable.  Speaking  from 
the  pews,  I  should  say  that  the  congregation 
generally  regards  neither  as  a  part  of  divine 
worship.  The  prelude  serves  a  purpose  in  com¬ 
posing  the  minds  of  those  present  for  what  is  to 
follow,  but  more  directly  is  a  cover  for  late  ar¬ 
rivals.  The  service  is  understood  to  begin 
when  the  minister  rises,  either  to  pray  or  to 
unite  with  the  people  in  praise;  it  closes  with 
the  benediction,  and  the  postlude  is  hardly 
hoard,  as  the  people  are  passing  out  or  greeting 
one  another.  WTiether  this  is  the  riffht  view,  I 
do  not  say.  Whether  a  congregation  could  be 
held  to  listen  to  a  postlude,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  shorten  some  of 
the  intermediate  musical  exercises. 

Truly  yours,  W.  H.  C. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  BOOK  OF  GFMS  ! 


Sacred  Songs  No.  I 

By  Sankey,  MoOranalian  and  Stebblns. 
This  New  Collection  of  Devotional  songs  used  by  Mr. 
Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey  in  the  great  meetings  held  in 
New  York  in  November  and  December 

IS  WITHOUT  A  RIVAL 

Contains  the  latest  and  best  New  Songs 
s— — .  by  the  Authors.  These  can  be  obtained  m 
DO  other  book.  Is  pronounced  by  many 
of  our  leading  Evangelists  and  Singers 
‘‘the  beat  of  the  Strrira," 

JUST  THE  BOOK  yon  n*e<I 
thle  winter.  Do  not  adopt  a  book  un- 
r  iilfiM  i' J  til  you  have  tried  Sacred  Songs  No.  1 
$25  per  100:  30  cts.  each,  if  by  mail. 
aESaoHPt  If  your  Bookseller  does  not  sell  it.  send 

^  '  ^  to  the  Publishers, 

THE  3IQI.OW  a  MAIN  Oa 
Chlwe.  Hotm,  fl*  WskMb  An.  t*  IhI  Wk  BL,  Kmr  Twfe. 


CHURCH  CRCANS 

Hook  a  HaotlMKo  Co. 


CHURCH 

'  PtANS 

I  Work  Correct 
I  and  Modem 
Acoustic,  uid 
Ventilation 
Guartntood, 
‘  Roloronc*.  from  ■ 
i;  »'  wonty-tivo  yoan' 
I  Piactiea, 
Older,  and  con- 
:  Mltation  by  mail 
/  ghron  caraful  at- 
fontlon. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Mene<^,  OenI  Manami 
TBOT,  N.  r.,  Msd  NXWTOBK  CITY, 

MANUFAOTURK  SUPKRIOR  RILLS. 


[  Varfen  H-  Hayes 
/yCHITCCT* 

'  Ainreapous*  ^ 

Iliifiiffiai 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH  I  IfillT 

For  electric,  gas  or  oil.  Send  dl-  B  ■ 

mensiuns.  Book  of  Light  and  MIBmIBBB  B 
estimate  free.  I.  P.  Frfnk.  851  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


kOHRBiaEBHORN'S  TRAOMERS’  AOMMOT. 

I  Oldest  and  beat  known  In  U.  S. 

^  EeUbliehed  1866. 

8  Eam  lira  Street,  New  Tore. 


Mrs.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S  Boarding  and  Day 
^bool  for  Girls,  18  and  15  West  86tb  Street, 
York  City.  From  Kindergai^ten  through  College 
Preparatory.  Home  and  Chaperonage. 


All  UKU  .r  am.  H  Q  |  |  w  pww  atwOw  w4 

BeqaaiatEB— a— ■■  y/yg  ■  •60atk«MMU.  Far' 

ibalanfbritMip.  KIWB  CUPPING  00.,  DapL  P.K.,aMW.  ItOtktLjl.T. 


I O  ^  E  BE  -p  O  (diver  or  stamps)  iiays  for  a  complete 
i  V  K  I w  19  IMO.OO  prise  story,  a  true  love  story 
ef  coUege  days,  and  other  Interesting  matter.  The  regular 
price  of  the  book  Is  25  cts.  Onr  hnslness  is  to  secure  positions 
for  teachers  in  schools  and  ceUeges.  We  have  a  few  vacancies 
In  offices,  also. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHEBS’  BCBEAU,  LoalsvlUs,  Ky. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  PrcBbyterian  Building,  NewYork 


LITERATURE 

Yon  can  renew  ALI.  your  enbeoriptions  to  newspapers 
and  magasines  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  eave 
money  07  it  too.  Orders  and  sahsorlption*  received  for 
books  pnoUahed  anywhere. 

156  riTTH  ATBNUK,  Boom  916. 


PBaaKBWH  TOUR  BTAMGSU8T8. 

Now  that  The  Bvahoeuit  Is  pabUehed  In  aabi4woo». 
vaBlant  for  Mndlng,  many  of  Its  readete  wlU  wlana 
blsdm  for  the  porpom  of  keephut  a  llle  In  the  baM  ordar 
We  oaa  rapiteiw  a  Under  torMeaatseaolLBMawr 
ncMald.  kadrem  Po  BTAHasma.  P.  O.  Boa  RiL  M  w 
Tariraty. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

us  Fifth  ATenna,  New  York. 


HENBT  M.  FIBLD,  D.D.,  Editor. 


Taaita,  Three  doUare  a  year.  In  advance,  poetage  paid. 
In  foreign  oenntriee  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  snhsorip- 
tion  and  one  new  sabsorlber.  Five  dollars.  In  olnbs 
of  live  or  more,  $2JS0  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-flve  oents,  in  advance. 

▲nvKRTisiNO  Rates,  SO  oents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
oents  a  Une. 

AiiL  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  disoon- 
tinned. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  poet-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Pest-Offloe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-offiee  at  New  York  ae  eeeoruUeUm 
moA  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  IN8TITVTIONS. 

THE  BOAEDB. 

Home  Missions,  ISO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Forelm  Missions,  ”  " 

Church  Erection,  ...  ••  •• 

Education,  .  .  -  .  .  1831  Chestnut  St.,  Philiu 

Publication  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  ** 

Freedmen,  -  •  -  510  Market  St.,  PittsbuKh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  CoUegee,  -  -  80  Montauk  Block.  Chicago. 


THE  AJtESICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
aSTABLISHXD  UT  PHIIADX1.PHIA,  1814, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  in  ;896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  78  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  825.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  K.  P.  Bancroft,  Dis.  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  SOCTETT  FOB  PBOVOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(pommoniy  called  Port  ''Society.")  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  servioee  in  Lecture  Room :  its  Branches,  1^ 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  atteaded  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonalltlee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuxi,  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorx,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bsouwn,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hkbrick,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


the  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street.  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailor? 
Maoaeln^  the  Seaman’s  Friend,  and  the  JAfe  Boat. 
jAtm  W.  Elwxli.,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Srunois,  Trees.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  BOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  DYSPEPTICS  AND  OTHERS. 

Gluten  Flour  is  the  name  of  a  most  delicate,  light 
and  nutritious  flour  especially  prepared  for  dyspep¬ 
tics  and  others  with  wenk  digestion,  by  the  well- 
known  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Farwell  &  Rhines 
of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  This  flour,  with  which  most 
delicious  and  wholesome  bread  may  be  made,  con¬ 
tains  the  elements  of  three  different  kinds  of  wheat. 
Only  the  nutritious  part  of  the  grain  is  used,  all 
deleterious  parts  being  rejected,  thus  insuring  a 
bread  that  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  digest. 
The  manufacturers  will  send  a  sample  of  Gluten 
Flour  free  to  anyone  upon  receipt  of  name  and  ad¬ 
dress— an  opportunity  for  housekeepers  to  teet  for 
themselves  the  merits  of  this  admirable  flour. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  LOVERS  OF  ART. 

Picture  lovers,  and  especially  admirers  of  land¬ 
scape  views,  will  be  interested  iii  learning  that  the 
old  established  house  of  B.  T.  Babbitt  have  a  rare 
collection  of  reproductions  of  etchings  of  beautiful 
landscape  views  which  are  exclusively  for  their  own 
use.  They  cannot  be  purchased  at  any  price,  and 
can  only  be  obtained  by  complying  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  in  the  advertisement  on  the  second  page 
of  this  issue,  which  should  be  carefully  read  and 
acted  upon.  The  charge  of  six  cents  is  made  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  see 
them  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  these  pictures,  and 
immediate  application  should  be  made  by  any  one 
in  order  to  secure  the.se  views,  on  terms  made  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  to  readers  of  The  Evangelist. 


No  Premium  has  yet  been  offered  by  any  journal 
that  has  the  literary  merit  of  that  announced  on  the 
back  page  of  this  issue.  Certainly  “a  library  of 
thirty  volumes  of  the  world’s  best  literature,”  worth 
$90.00,  to  be  given  to  the  person  sending  to  The 
Evangelist  each  month  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three  new  subscribers,  with  $9.00,  until  35  have  been 
sent  in,  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  our  readers.  The  work  has  been  many  months 


The  Central  Council  of  the  International  Order  of  the 
King's  Daughters  and  Sons  invites  members  of  the 
Order,  and  all  others  who  may  be  interested,  to  join  in 
three  di^s  of  united  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  beginning  at  2.45  and  7.45  o’clock,  in  the  Madi- 
Bon-avenue  M.  E.  Church,  corner  Madison  Avenue  and 
Sixtieth  street,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and:Friday,  Jan¬ 
uary  80th,  81st  and  88d. 

In  behalf  of  the  Central  Council, 

Maroarbt  Bottomk. 
Isabella  Charles  Davis, 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Rossiter, 

Committee. 


MARRIAGES. 

Wile— Bean.— At  Norristown,  Pa.,  Jan.  6, 1897,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  Calvin  Wile  and  Lizzie  B^n,  both  of 
Worcester,  Pa. 


DEATHS. 

Janes.— At  New  Market,  Tenn.,  Jan  3, 1897,  Alfred  R' 
Janes,  son  of  the  Rev.  L.  R.  Janes  of  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


WOOOLtAWN  CKMKTBlKk 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (84th  Ward.  Harlem  Rat 
road  Office,  Na  80  Elast  83d  street. 


In  preparation  under  the  editorial  guidance  of 
Charlee  Dudley  Warner,  assisted  by  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie,  Lucia  Gilbert  Bunkle,  George  H. 
Waruer,  and  a  large  corps  of  literary  experts,  and 
besides  this  the  editors  have  also  been  aided  by  an 
Advisory  Council  selected  from  our  leading  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  including  Yale,  Harvard,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Columbia,  Cornell,  the  Universities  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  California,  Chicago  and  others.  The  announce¬ 
ment  should  be  carefully  noted.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  Address  Subscription  Department  of 
The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Church  Union  has  with  the  new  year  come 
under  a  new  management,  and  adopted  some  new 
features.  The  January  number  contains  an  article 
by  Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs  of  the  Union  Semi¬ 
nary  on  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Salvation.  With 
the  new  year  it  is  offering  some  special  inducements 
to  new  subscribers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  adver¬ 
tisement  in  another  column. 


The  field  of  Amateur  Photography  has  brought  to 
notice  a  variety  of  cameras.  One  of  the  latest  is 
the  “Crescent,”  now  offered  to  the  public  at  $2.00 
by  the  Aiken- Gleason  Company  of  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
It  is  adapted  to  instantaneous  or  time  exposure  and 
to  the  use  of  either  films  or  plates.  It  makes  the 
largest  picture  with  the  smallest  camera  of  any 
now  on  the  market.  Send  for  circular,  mentioning 
The  Evangelist. 


Any  person  intending  to  make  the  trip  to  Ber¬ 
muda  this  winter  can  secure  one  round-trip  ticket 
by  addressing  S.  M.  F.,  care  of  The  Evangelist. 


SIX-DAY  TOUR  TO  OLD  POINT  C05IFOBT, 
RICHMOND,  AND  WASHINGTON. 

On  January  88  the  second  of  the  present  series  of  per¬ 
sonally-conducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Rlcb- 
.mond,  and  Washington  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
will  leave  New  York  by  special  train. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  besides  its  delightful  climate,  is 
rich  in  historical  associations.  It  has  lung  been  a  fash¬ 
ionable  resort  and  its  popularity  is  increasing  every 
year.  Its  magniflcent  hotels  are  the  marvel  of  visitors. 

Richmond  is  the  nucleus  around  which  has  gatnered 
a  halo  of  national  history.  One  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  early  times,  it  rose  to  remarkable  prominence  as 
the  Capital  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  contains 
many  historic  points  and  monuments  to  many  men  fa¬ 
mous  in  American  history. 

Washington  is  now  attired  in  its  richest  and  most 
attractive  vestments.  The  social  season  is  on,  and  ball 
succeeds  ball  in  a  brilliant  maze  of  fashionable  etiquette. 

Tickets  for  this  tour,  including  transportation,  meals 
en  rtmtr  in  both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and 
baggage,  hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Richmond,  and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about 
Richmond— in  fact  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period 
of  six  days— will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $35.00  from  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Newark,  $.31.00  from  Trenton,  $%.00  from 
Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  sta¬ 
tions. 

Tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Old  Point  Comfort  and  re¬ 
turn  direct  by  regular  trains  within  six  days,  including 
transportation,  luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and  three- 
fourth  days'  board  at  Old  Point,  at  rate  of  $16.(X)  from 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Newark,  $15.00  from  Trenton, 
$14.00  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  stations. 

Apply  to  ticket  agencies.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


Grand  Winter  Cruise 

TO 


IBS  Worth  Stroeti  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chlllren  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

Online  its  existence  more  than  45.000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

DoaatioBS  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
nlly  received. 

Servloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  140  to440  P.  m.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 

p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.lt.,  and  12:40  to  8  p.  m.  except 
Satatday;  at  dinner  table.  ItaO  to  11:40pji.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Mobris  K.  Jxsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 

■OBOB  F.  Bxttb,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  la  money  for  a  new  building-  We 
urgently  ask  for  assl  stance  for  400  children. 


ERESB  TTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester. — An  Intermediate  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  be  held  in  the 
Presbyteriu  House,  156  Fifth  Avenue.  Tuesday,  Jan.  19, 
beginning  at  10.80  a.m.  An  invitation  is  requested  for 
the  spring  stated  meeting.  W.  J.  Cumminq,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  in  the  Sonth  Street 
Church,  Morristown,  N.  J..  Jan.  19.  at  0.30  a.m. 

Stanley  White.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  an  inter¬ 
mediate  meeting  in  Amwell  United  First  Church,  Tues¬ 
day,  Jan.  86,  at  ID  A.M. 

A.  L.  Armbtronq,  Stated  Clerk. 

Rinooxs,  N.  j. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  In  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Camden,  Tuesday,  Jan.  86,  at  10  a.m. 

Hxnrt  Rxkvxb,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Monthly  Missionary  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  he  held  at 
ISO  Fifth  Avenue.  Tuesday,  Jan.  19,  at  10.80  a.m. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  B9  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


A  WINTER  IN  MEXICO.  A  lady  who  has  lived  a 
number  of  years  in  Mexico,  is  familiar  with  the 
country  and  experienced  in  travel,  desires  to  meet  two 
ladles  who  would  like  to  Join  her  in  a  few  months' 
travelfand  sojoum  in  that  county,  on  very  moderate 
terms.  Address  A.  E.  L.,  office  of  Evangelist. 


'OOR  SALE,  a  new  first-class  Symphony.  It  is  a  most 
JP  remarkable  and  pleasing  musical  instrument. 
Every  conceivable  effect  may  be  produced  by  anv  one 
who  does  not  know  anything  about  music.  It  Is  played 
automatically  and  any  child  can  manipulate  it.  Write 
for  particuUura.  Address  Evangelist  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 


WANTED,  by  a  middle-aged  American  ladv,  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper.  Is  competent  to  take  entire 
care  of  a  home  with  two  or  three  servants.  Is  also  fitted 
to  have  charge  of  children.  Country  preferred. 

P.  O.  Lock  Box  158,  Ellmira,  N.  Y. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

TOO  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


A  Course  of  Five  Public  Lectures  on  Practical  Re¬ 
ligion.  Monday  evenii^  in  January  and 
February.  1807, 8:15  p.  m. 


The  second  lecture  of  the  course  will  be  given  Jan.  18, 
by  the  Rev.  Pres’t  William  J.  Tucker,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  “  fckKslal  Righte¬ 
ousness." 

The  attendance  of  all  intereated  is  cordially  invited. 


Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Venezuela  and  Mexico, 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  8.8.  OHIO. 

Sailing  from  New  York  Feb.  6,  1897. 

For  Bermuda.  St  I'homas,  St.  Kitts,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica, 
Martinique,  St.  Lnria,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Port  of  Spain.  La 
Biea,  La  Onayra  (Caracas).  Cnracoa,  St.  Domingo.  Jamaica, 
Progreso,  Vera  Cim  (Mexico),  Havana,  Brnnswlck,  Qa  Dura¬ 
tion,  45  days.  Price  of  passage,  $270  and  npward.  Send  for 
illustrated  pamphlet. 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

0  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


rORTHC^NTER  BERMUDA 


From  New  York,  48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamshlpi 
weekly.-  Frost  unknown.  Malaria  Impoeslble. 

TOUR^G(7fo  WEST  INDIES 

steamer  Madiana,  8,060  tons,  January  19;  Steamer 
Caribbee,  2,000  tons,  February  6 ;  Steamer  Orinoco,  2,000 
tons,  February  17. 


SOday’strip,  fifteen dajra 
tlonlars,  appW  to  A.  JE. 
Agents  for  webeo  878 
COOK  A  SON,  261  Broa< 


A.  AHERN,  Secretary.  Quebec,  Canada. 


HOLY  LAND,  EUROPE, 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


21;  Oct,  21. 


rvu.  V  any  oi  uue  o.  uuij  o;  ovaiv. 

F.  C.  CLARK.  Ill  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


H 
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January  14,  1897. 


INDIANA.  kind  to  him;  and  with  excellent  health  he  has  lived  CtotOO  TfllCt  PfllTinQnil 

Valpabaibo.— With  the  close  of  the  year  the  Rev.  ▼ery  comforubly,  enjoyinR  the  felt  preMUM  of  his  Ul lllcU  OldlCO  I  I  UOl  wUI I lUQI If » 

J.  N.  Buchanan,  for  the  past  forty-six  years  pastor  heavenly  F^her  and  the  loving  friendship  of  all  his 

of  the  United  Presbyteriim  church  in  flebron,  near  brethren.  He  is  now  in  his  ninetieth  vear,  and  for  45  ^  47  WALL  STREET, 

this  city,  tendered  his  resignation.  He  has  never  the  last  year  hu  i>wn  growing  znore  mble,  and  is 
taken  a  vacation  and  has  omy  miss^  three  sermons  liking  forward  with  joyful  anticipation  to  the 

in  all  this  time,  and  this  is  hfs  and  only  charge,  bl^essed  reunion  with  his  loved  ones  on  the  other  fiAPTTAL  A¥D  STTRPLTTS 

He  was  born  in  Ohio  Dec.  10, 1824,  and  wi  gradu-  shore  before  very  long.  May  his  passage  oyer  the  CAPITAL  ABD  BUBPLUB, 

ated  in  Muskingum  Ckillegeand  Oxford,  now  Xenia,  k®  kIo^ous 


4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  Aim  SnUPLUB, 


Theological  Seminary. 


rest  with  them  and  with  the  Master  whom  he  has 


RU8HVILLE.-The  Rev.  H.  Van  Dyke,  evangelist  long  and  faithfully  served, 
of  Whitewater  Presbytery,  has  recently  closed  a  MINNESOTA, 

profitable  serire  of  meetings  with  the  churches  of  s^.  Paul  —The  Presbytery  of  S 
Iralmetto  and  Concord.  next  meeting  in  th*^  Hmiafl  nf  Hniv 


Paul  — The  Presbyteiy  of  St.  Paul  holds  its 
meeting  in  the  House  of  Hope  Church  Jan.  19. 


Fowleh.— The  new  church  edifice  at  Fowler  has  The  Dano-Norwegian  church  at  the  New  Year's  Day 
ju<  been  dedicated.  It  is  a  handsome  structure  of  service  welcomed  three  new  members  on  confession 
brick  and  stone  and  cost  $11,000.  The  Rev.  Charles  of  faith. 


I.  fruby  IS  the  pastor.  MINNEAPOLIS.— The  Rev.  John  Henry  Whistler 

TT.T.rN'OTR  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Franklin  Avenue 

namir-n.  Cburch  Dm.  22.  The  Rev.  Frank  VV.  Sneed,  D. D.. 

Chicago.  An  extraordinary  interest  was  awak-  preached  the  sermon,  and  the  charges  were  delivered 

r„  •  .u  n  *  j  >i  by  the  Rev.  Pleasint  Hunter,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev. 

tures  on  •  Jerusalem  in  the  period  of  her  Grandeur,”  ttv,-  a  'TKnmna 

by  Dr.  David  R.  Bre^.  Tnwe  lectures  are  to  be  ^  tt’  j  .. 


S1 1,500,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


Minneapolis.— The  Rev.  John  Henry  Whistler  ...  ,  ,  .  ..  „ . 

was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Franklin  Avenue  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 

Cburch  Dec.  22.  The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Sneed,  D.  D..  five  days’ notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
preached  the  sermon,  and  the  charges  were  delivered  whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 


riven  in  Central  Music  Hall  this  week— Jan.  14  and 


r  the  Rev.  Pleas  int  Hunter,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re- 
>hn  S.  Thomas.  liglous  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individuals  will 

The  First.— Five  elders  were  installed  at  the  First  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 


15.  The  memorial  service  for  Dr.  Leroy  J.  Halsey  Church  on  Jan. ^  and  the  trustres  rcMrted  the  year  John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  ITce-Pres. 
was  held  at  the  Cburch  of  the  Covenant,  Jan.  10,  at  rfpsed  ^thout  debt.  The  Sunday-school  r-xims  of  James  S.  Clark,  Second  Yice-Pre«. 

10.30  A.M.,  Prof.  Marquis  giving  the  address.  The  V  ^tminster  Church  are  nearly  completed,  and  thornell.  Secretaru 

Week  of  Prayer  waTgenerally  observed  in  special  will  be  ready  for  use  in  February.  At  the  comnaun-  ”  Hampton  Assistant  Secretary . 

services,  cottage  meetings  and  other  meetings  in  tb6  service  at  Bethlehein  Chureh  on  Jan,  3  four  •  * 

churches  and  in  the  mission  and  Young  Men’s  members  were  rec-ived.  The  cburch  is  looking  for-  TRUSTEES. 

Christian  Association  stations.  The  members  of  5.**^*^  special  meeDngs  beginning  in  February. 

the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  have  issued  the  in-  The  singing  evangelist,  Henry  Maxwell,  will  aid  Samuel  Sloan,  William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 

Titations  for  a  reception  to  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  the  pastor  in  this  work.  D.  Willis  James,  « 

Withrpwin  honorof  the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  NISBRASKA.  .ToSS  HarsIn IThoades,  FrInk  Lyman,  ’ 

Mstor  s  ministry  in  Chi^go.  The  Rev.  IhomM  K  South  Fork. — This  church,  in  the  southern  part  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  George  F.  Viktor, 

Hughes  has  r^ign^  the  pastorate  of  the  Welsh  qJ  Holt  County,  has  enioy^  a  revival  of  religion,  John  Crosby  Brown,  Wm  W^dorfAstob, 

Presbyterian  Church  and  will  leave  his  field  Feb.  15.  pastor,  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Lowrie,  having  been  as- 

WISCONSIN.  sisted  by  the  pastor-at-large^he  Rev.  S.F.  Sharp-  Charles  S?  S^ith,  ’  John  J.  Phelps. 

Appleton. — The  Rev.  John  McCoy,  the  pastor  of  Eighteen  persons  have  been  rec^ved  into  the  wm.  Rockefeller,  Daniel  Lord, 

Memorial  Church,  held  meetings  every  night  during  church  on  confet^sion  of  tbeir  faith.  The  people  are  Alexander  E.  Orr,  John  S.  Kennedy, 

the  Week  of  Prayer.  The  Ladies’  Bazar  and  Supper  talking  of  erecting  a  much  needed  house  of  worship.  D.  O.  Mills. 

was  a  succeiK,  and  with  the  business  men’s  lunch  on  Lexington. — The  pastor  of  our  church,  the  Rev.  - 

Dm.  19  realized  $125  for  the  church.  The  plan  of  John  W.  Hill,  has  great  reason  to  feel  encouraged 
raising  money  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  by  se-  over  the  results  of  a  series  of  evangelistic  mMtings 
curing  a  stated  contribution  from  every  member  of  held  rMently,  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  the 
the  church  works  well  in  this  church,  and  while  Rev.  J.  C.  Redding  of  York,  Neb.  On  the  first  Sab 
many  churches  are  floundering  in  debt,  the  Memo  bath  of  the  new  year  thirty-nine  persons  were  re- 
rial  people  closed  the  year  with  all  accounts  settled,  ceived  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  all  but 
Marshfield.— Ex-Governor  W.  H.  Upbam  was  three  on  confession  of  their  faith.  Of  this  number 


William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 

GEOROB  F.  ViETOB, 

Wm  Waldorf  Astor, 
Jambs  Stillman. 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 
[ills. 


MARSHFIELD.— EX-Governor  W.  U.  Lpnam  was  I'Oree  on  couie»siou  UJ.  lueir  ianu.  kms  numuer 
very  warmly  welcomed  by  the  people  of  Marshfield  | 

d  church ;  '  .  iu..  .-...v  . 


on  his  return  to  his  old  home  am 


Others  will  no  doubt  confess  tbeir  faith  in  the  near 


ness  on  Jan.  5.  The  Rev.  Rollo  Branch  has  gone  to  future.  All  the  departments  of  the  church  are  in  a 
West  Green  Bay,  and  the  church  is  supplied  by  the  flourishing  condition,  and  the  offerings  of  the  cbureh 
Session.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  has  just  returned  and  of  the  Young  People  s  Societies  of  Christian 
from  the  Suuday-school  Institute  at  Oxford.  Endeavor  have  surpassed  any  previous  record.  Pas 

A  XT  ®  more  than 

MICHIGAN.  four  years,  and  under  his  efforts  the  church  has 

Homer.— The  Rev.  Calvin  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk  reached  self-support. 


of  the  Presbytery  of  Lansing,  sends  us  the  following 
biographical  particulars  of  the  Rev.  Bela  Fancber, 
pronably  the  oldest  Presbyterian  minister  in  Michi- 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Ttndall.— This  church  goes  forward,  contribut- 


proDaniy  tne  oldest  I'resbyterian  minister  m  Micbi-  .  ainuall.— xui»  uuun:u  loi  waru,  cuninouc- 

gan.  Tne  Evangelist  baa  not  a  few  readers  wbo  ing  fait  bfully  to  tbe  boards  of  the  cburch  and  realy 
will  recall  his  worthy  labors,  both  educational  and  gaining  ground.  The  Sabbath- school  rMently  made 
ministerial,  of  manv  yearsagoin  Western  New  York  generous  contribution  to  Scotland  Academy,  and 


ministerial,  oi  manv  yearsago  in  Western  Tiiew  xorK  a  generous  oouinuuuou  wj  cscoiiauu  Acaoemy,  ana 
and  elsewhere.  They  willbe  glad  to  learn  of  his  Put  itself  in  good  shape  for  the  new  year’s  work, 
welfare  now  in  the  late  evening  of  his  useful  life.  The  Rev.  J.  Cairns  Cram  is  pastor. 

The  Stated  Clerk  writes:  Tbe  Rev.  Bela  Fancber  Dell  Rapids  — During  tbe  past  year  this  church 
was  born  at  Verona,  N.  Y.,  June  11th,  1807.  His  purchased  an  excellent  bell  and  a  new  carpet  for 
father’s  name  was  David  Fancber,  and  bis  mothers  tbeir  house  of  worship,  as  well  as  made  other  needed 
name  was  Polly  Sedgwick.  He  prepared  for  college  improvements,  and  closed  the  year  free  from  debt, 
at  Middlebury  Academy,  New  York,  and  spent  one  The  ^bbath-school  and  Endeavor  Society  and  ladies 
rear  at  Hamilton  Colie  '  ' 


Jear  at  Hamilton  College  and  three  years  at  Mid-  aid  are  espMially  active  and  happy  harmony  char- 
lebury  College,  where  he  graduated.  He  took  a  acterizes  tbe  congregation  They  deeply  sympathize 
full  course  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  with  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert  Christison,  and 
graduated  there  in  1835.  He  spent  one  year  as  Prin-  his  wife  in  the  trial  of  the  latter’s  protracted  illness. 

•  “,®  PARKER.-With  characteristic  apprMiatlon,  the 

pastor  of  this  church,  the  Rev.  T:b.  Broughton, 
“watched”  and  “lounged  and  otherwise  “pre- 
nh^cL  fJfm  Rented”  by  the  people  of  his  congregation  at  the 

Christmas  just  passed.  Another  fact  should  be 
remained  there  ^nown  by  his  brethren  and  other  churches:  That 
vV  Caryville,  board  of  home  missions  might  be  less  taxed  and 

ibis  church  able  to  experience  the  blessing  of  setting 
Cary  Collegiate  Seminary,  and  example  of  self-support  he  has  relinquished  an- 
^  t^twMutwo  a^  three  years.  He  nvially  of  his  own  free  will  one  hundreu  dollars  of 

salary,  which  was  not  before  large.  He  is  a 
*^??***  member  of  the  home  mission  Committee  of  hispres- 

bytery  and  has  bren  pastor  here  for  over  eleven 
S' JT.r? h.vl.g  com.  tm.S.  from  U.lo.  Somm.ry. 


oouich  at  Udmor,  wb^r.  he  labored  for  bib.  ytara.  ™  “■T' 

He  also  supplied  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Con-  y®®”’  seminary, 

cord  lor  three  years  and  three  months  while  living 

at  Homer,  and  at  Eckford,  Mich.,  for  thirteen  or  THREE-DAY  TOUR  TO  WASHINGTON, 

fourteen  years.  He  also  served  as  County  Superin-  a  ,, 

teudent  of  Schools  of  Calhoun  County,  M^ich.,7rom  onTv‘'^ca& 

1^59  to  187^  and  later  taught  in  Homer  Academy  for  which  attaches  to  the  deliberations  of  Congress,  hut 
about  thrte  years.  He  was  married  at  r  ayston,  Vt.,  the  brilliant  Presidential  reception  on  New  Year’s  Day 
in  1835,  to  Lovina  Alien,  who  died  April  30tb,  1851.  formally  opened  the  season  of  fashionable  festivities. 
In  November,  1851,  he  was  married  to  Charlotte  F.  and  it  has  now  become  the  great  social  centre  of  the 
Fowler,  who  died  at  Homer,  Mich.,  Aug.  29th,  1894.  country.  Brilliant  minds,  waiving  for  the  time  the 
He  had  four  children  bv  his  first  wife,  all  of  ^om  M  of  th^SSal  wo^W 
d^  in  iiffancy  or  c^ldho^  save  Brmnerd,  (oHow  each  other  with  bewildering  rapidity, 

bom  at  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  February,  1842,  who  died  in  The  state  of  the  Cnban  question  and  the  possibilities 
tbe  army  May,  1862.  Sarah  Louisa,  only  child  of  tbe  of  Congressional  action  is  also  claiming  attention,  and 
second  wife,  was  bom  at  Bar  re  Center,  N.  Y.,  An-  the  never-dying  interest  which  attaches  to  the  many 
gust,  1852.  and  died  March,  1874.  In  1854  Mr.  Fan-  *5^  the  Government  is  attracting  its  nsnal 

Cher  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  _Congregarional  of  the  Penn. 


HEW  MULTIFLORA  ROSES. 

With  seed  of  these  new  Roses,  plmits  may  be  nau  ni 
bloom  in  60  days  from  time  of  sowing.  Plant  at  any 
time.  They  grow  quickly  and  flowers  appear  in  large 
clusters,  and  In  such  quantity  that  a  plant  looks  like  a 
bouquet.  Perfectly  hardy  in  the  garden,  where  they 
bloom  all  summer.  In  pots  they  bloom  both  summer 
and  winter.  Prom  a  packet  of  seed  one  will  get  Roses 
of  various  colors  —  white,  pink,  crimson,  etc.— no  two 
alike,  and  mostly  perfectly  double  and  verr  sweet. 
Greatest  novelty  this  year.  Freali  per 

pkt. —  or  for  40c«  we  will  send 

1  pkt.  New  Maltiflora  Koaeii*  All  colors* 

1  “  Mom  Verbena.  Exciuisite  noveltv. 

1  **  Japanese  rbryBantbemum.  All  colors. 

1  “  Weepinir  Palm.  Highly  ornamental. 

2  **  Pansy,  1  New  Scarlet,  1  New  Giant  Mixed. 

1  Reaarrection  Plant.  A  great  curiosity. 

1  bulb  Hpotted  Calla.  Exceedingly  lovely. 

1  **  niontbretla.  Intensely  brilliant. 

2  **  1  Rain  Llly.l  Varieirated  Tuberose# 

6  **  Fancy  GladioliiB.  All  different  colors. 

10  **  Oxalis.  Mixed  colors.  Also, 

CNw  great  144-|Mige  Catalogue,  and  the 
MAYFLOWER  Monthly  Magasinc  for  a  year 
ptkges  and  colored  plate  each  month,  devoted  to 
Flowers  and  Gardening).  Worth  $1.50,  but  for  trial 
All  the  aboee  t&r  40  ctSA^ponlpaide 
Or  send  us  10c.,  and  the  names  of  5  or  10  people  who 
cultivate  flowers  and  purchase  seeiis  or  plants  and  we 
will  mail  yon  pkt.  Rose  Seed  and  Catalogue. 

OUR 

Rare  New  Fmtta  Ig  the  flTiegt  ever  lMue<l :  profusely 
Ulngtrated.  Several  eoloreil  plates,  144  pages.  Sent 
FREE  to  anv  who  order  or  who  expert  to,  later. 

JOHII  LEVIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  E.I. 


end  Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  and  again  in  1874  to  National  Capital  at  this  season.  The  party  will  he  nn- 
tbat  at  Chicago.  In  1890,  freling  that  he  was  no  der  the  care  and  guidance  of  an  experienced  tourist 
longer  able  to  ao  the  work  of  a  minister,  he  was,  at  agent  and  the  programme  In  Wuhlngl^  has  l^n  pr^ 

«7",  TT'iyT.T.tT-y.birq.iyi  by.U  p™W- 


r.™  t™.i^  K.  if  „  I>«ttim«tovirtteiM:hoftheprliicipiUpolnWoftotew«. 

tery  of  I^nsing,  of  which  he  had  been  an  honored  Round  trip  tickets,  includmg  ramoad  transportation 
member  for  a  long  term  of  years,  Rud  since  tliat  in  each  direction  and  accommtriationsatthe  best  Wash¬ 
time  he  has  been  living  in  retirement  at  Homer,  ington  hotels,  will  be  sold  at  the  following  rates:  From 
Mich.,  beloved  by  all  his  orethren  in  the  Presbytery,  New  York,  $i4Ji0:  Trenton,  $18.75;  AtlanUo  City,  $12.76; 
and  by  all  who  have  known  him  in  the  Synod  of  PottsviUe,  $14.30;  Philadelphia,  $llJiO,  and  at  propor- 
fnv  rkoub  TTiAnv  Sin/TA  rh.> h  nf  tionate  rate#  from  Other  polnts.  _ 


Michigan  for  these  manv  years.  Since  the  death  of  Agent.  1188 

his  second  wif^n  18^  he  has  ^  to™*  New^ork,  or  Geo^^.  B^d.  Assistant  Gene 

at  Homer,  cared  for  by  those  who  have  been  very  ger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


,  1196  Broadway, 
General  Passen- 
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is  much  to  queetion  in  what  he  eaya.  F(»  exam¬ 
ple,  when  he  speaks  of  a  return  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  he  surely  does  not  imagine  that  the 
theology  of  Clement  is  any  mystery.  In  this 
article  we  have  not  room  to  expound  it,  but  an 
opportunity  may  be  found,  surely  there  is  a 
theology  in  the  New  Testament,  there  is  the  the¬ 
ology  of  the  Prophet  of  prophets,  there  is  the 
theology  of  His  apostles.  There  we  find  the 
well-head  of  all  truth.  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
rationalism  to  affirm  that  anything  can  be  added 
to  the  revelation  of  God  that  is  to  be  found 
there.  When  Dr.  Watson  speaks  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  he  is  invariably  unsatisfactory,  though 
less  unsatisfactory  in  this  book  than  elsewhere. 
For  example,  he  sneers  at  the  evangelistic  school 
for  being  convinced  “that  the  mystery  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice  is  made  luminous  beyond  desire  by 
some  time-worn  illustration  of  a  person  jumping 
into  a  bout  or  throwing  himself  from  a  burning 
house.’’  But  he  himself  says,  “The  principle 
of  vicarious  sufferings  may  be  proved  to  be  true 
by  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  may  also  be 
shown  to  be  absurd  by  argument.  But  it  may 
be  placed  beyond  criticism  by  reference  to  a 
mother  through  whose  sufferings  and  self-denial 
the  child  lives  and  comes  to  strength.’’  If  Dr. 
Watson  will  permit  us  to  say  so,  we  think  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  use  the  illustration  he 
mocks  in  a  rational  and  Scriptural  way,  as  cast¬ 
ing  light  on  the  work  of  our  Rescuer,  our 
Saviour.  But  does  he  really  believe  that  his 
own  illustration  is  of  the  smallest  value?  Is 
the  suffering  he  speaks  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Innocent  for  the  guilty,  the  suffering  of  the 
Friend  for  the  enemy?  Is  it  in  any  way  parallel 
to  the  oblation  of  the  Lamb  of  God?  It  is  even 
worse  than  the  old  illustration  of  DaBmon  and 
Pythias.  Even  more  than  that  story  does  it 
sm^est  the  Atonement  only  by  contrast. 
“Greater  love  hath  no  pan  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.  God  com¬ 
mended  Hie  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.’’  What 
have  such  thinm  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Jesus 
bore  the  sins  of  many,  that  God  made  Him  to  be 
sin  for  us,  that  He  was  made  the  accursed  for 
us,  that  through  Hie  obedience  many  were  made 
righteous?  Was  His  death  a  causeless  self-im¬ 
molation  or  a  Roman  murder?  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  little  short  of  childishness  in  such 
examples,  and  they  sliow  that  the  great  truth 
of  the  Propitiation  is  hut  darkly  apprehended. 
And  yet  it  is  that  tiuth  which  upholds  the 
Church  in  her  struggle  with  Satan,  and  in  the 
continuance  of  her  Lord’s  work  of  reconciliation 
and  peace.  And  it  is  still  by  the  declaration  of 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  that  souls  are  brought 
to  God. 

Once  more,  when  we  turn  from  such  a  book 
as  Dr.  Watson’s  to  the  New  Testament,  one 
misses  the  appeal  to  fears. 

“  Is  here  a  soul  that  knows  Thee  not. 

Nor  feels  his  want  of  Thee  7 

A  stranger  to  the  Blood  which  bought 
His  pardon  on  the  tree  7 

Ckinvin  '  u  now  of  unbelief, 

rperate  state  explain. 

That  was  the  passionate,  overwhelming  aspira¬ 
tion  of  the  old  preachers,  and  when  we  go  to  the 
words  of  the  Master  and  the  Judge  of  souls,  we 
find  that  in  every  part  of  His  teaching  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  fear  is  strongly  and  broadly  made.  He 
speaks  consistently  of  punishment,  not  as  reme¬ 
dial,  but  as  penal.  He  sets  as  the  awful  goal  to 
the  unbelieving  a  prison  house  of  retribution, 
and  not  a  penitentiary  or  a  reformatory.  Indeed, 
His  own  words  of  judgment  involve  in  a  very 
awful  manner  the  reason  of  their  finality— De¬ 
part  from  Me.  If  the  punishment  of  the  impeni¬ 
tent  is  severance  from  Him  who  alone  is  Hope 
and  Love,  where  are  we  to  find  the  prospect  of 
retrieval,  escape,  return?  Dr.  Wa^n  is  far 
from  beinga  universalist;  he  has  gazed  seriously 
at  the  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  to  come 
which  fortifies  the  barriers  that  hem  in  the 
sinner,  and  whose  shadow  falls,  one  might  say, 
on  every  page  of  the  New  Testament.  It  im¬ 
presses  his  as  it  must  impress  every  serious 
mind.  The  sense  of  it  has  filled  multitudes  of 
preachers  with  a  gratitude  beyond  words,  when 
they  saw  a  lamb  gathered  safely  into  the  fold, 
or  a  strong  mao  quivering  under  the  smiting  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  this  deep  note  of  solici¬ 
tude  and  love  and  yearning  and  fear  which  we 
continually  find  in  the  Apostles,  and  which  we 
miss  from  this  clever  and  attractive  volume.  It 
contains  much  that  is  serious  and  earnest  and 
wise,  as  well  as  much  that  is  brilliant  and 
witty,  but  it  does  not  rise  to  the  height  or 
pierce  to  the  depth  of  the  awful  words  which 
should  lin^r  in  the  ears  and  in  the  hearts  of 
every  faithful  minister  of  Christ:  “I  could  wish 
that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  fiesh. ’’ 
“Therefore  watch  and  remem^r  that  by  the 
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Agents  in  all  the  principal  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every¬ 
one  night  and  day  with  tears.’’  “I  charge  thee 
therefore  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  His 
appearing  and  His  kingdom,  preach  the  word 
be  instant,  in  season,  out  of  season.  •  •  •  Watch 
thou  in  all  things,  endure  afflictions,  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist.  ’ 


The  stated  meeting  of  the  American  Bible  So 
ciety  Managers  was  held  at  the  Bible  House  on 
Thursday,  January  7,  Theophilus  A.  Brouwer, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  religious  servces  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Brett,  D.  D. 
Letters  concerning  work  in  foreign  lands  were 
presented  from  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  respect  to  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  transliteration  of  Oriental  alpha¬ 
bets  ;  from  Dr.  Hoover,  concerning  the  demand 
for  Arabic  Bibles  at  Iquique;  and  applications 
for  grants  of  funds  for  Bible  work  in  Europe 
from  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Society  of  Geneva,  from  Dr.  McDougal  of 
Florence,  and  Rev.  William  Burt  of  Rome. 
Theophilus  A.  Brouwer,  Esq.,  and  Gerard  Beek- 
man.  Esq.,  were  appointed  to  represent  this  So- 
cietyTFthe  Fifth  Conference  of  Representatives 
of  Foreign  Mission  Boards  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  the  present 
month.  The  issues  from  the  Bible  House  in 
December  were  105,041  volumes. 

The  English  Presbyterian  Church  has  done  a 
noble  work  in  China,  and  the  jubilee  of  its 
entrance  upon  it  falls  in  the  present  year.  The 
next  General  Synod  will  hence  be  a  missionary 
Synod,  and  to  this  end  will  be  presided  over  by 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  Mackenzie,  who  has  labored  as 
a  missionary  in  Amoy  since  1861,  and  with  great 
success. 


The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Monthly  for 
January,  quotes  President  Cleveland’s  Novem¬ 
ber  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  in  full,  premis¬ 
ing  that  it  has  sometimes  been  affirmed  that 
there  can  be  no  “national  religion’’  in  a  coun¬ 
try  which  is  without  an  established  church,  it 
continues:  “One  begins  to  doubt,  however, 
about  such  a  proposition  after  reading  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  country  there  is  no  established  church, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  much 
prospect  of  our  having  very  soon  here  anything 
like  a  profession  of  faith  so  full  and  so  unmis¬ 
takably  Christian  as  that  which  has  just  come 
from  the  White  House  in  Washington.’’ 


INAIJGI  RATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AND 
ATLANTIC  CITY  THROUGH  EXPRESS. 

Beginning  Januaj-y  15,  1897,  the  New  York  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  throngh  express  train,  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  be  placed  in  service,  daily  except  Sunday, 
leaving  New  York  at  1.60  P.  M.,  arriving  Atlantic  City 
5.30  P.  M.:  returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  at  9  A.  M.  and 
arrive  New  York  12.43  P.  M.  This  train  will  carry  a 
combined  oar  and  a  Pullman  buffet  parlor  car  between 
Jersey  City  and  Atlantic  City  in  each  direction,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Newark.  Elizabeth,  New  Brunswick.  Trenton, 
ana  Bordentown. 

The  inauguration  of  this  train  formally  opens  the  sea¬ 
son  at  Atlantic  City.  All  of  the  large  belush  front  hotels 
are  ready  to  receive  guests,  and  all  of  the  manifold  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  fashionable  early  season  will  be  present. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  is  Atlantic  City  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  during  the  Lenten  and  ante-Lenten  period  A 
calm  dignity,  conspicuously  absent  during  the  rush  of 
the  summer,  prevails  throughout,  consonant  indeed  to 
both  the  season  and  the  majesty  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  most  enduring  benefits  are 
derived.  The  year  1897  promises  to  surpass  in  every  re¬ 
spect  all  former  seasons,  and  the  new  through  express 
brings  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  metropolis. 


■  ■  IpH  Ound  or  no  pay.  Only  Inter- 

I  I  nol  Remedy.  Send  for  Circa- 

I  lars  TheU.  8.  DmcAChem. 

Oo.,  Clevelaad,  O. 
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“THE  MILITABT  CBA2E“  IN  AMEBICA. 

By  William  Q.  Hubbard. 

In  certain  quarters  there  is  a  tendency  to 
militarism  that  amounts  almost  to  a  ‘military 
craze’  in  this  country.  In  nearly  a  hundred  col¬ 
leges  of  the  United  States,  the  young  men  are 
being  drilled  in  military  tactics,  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  men  are  crowding  their  way  into  high 
schools  and  academies.  Besides  these,  there  is 
scarcely  a  large  town,  or  city,  but  has  its  mili¬ 
tary  organizations.  And  there  are  some  of  the 
Christian  churches  that  are  using  the  customs 
of  the  old  bloody  nations  of  Europe  and  are  in¬ 
troducing  ‘Boys’  Brigades’  into  the  Sunday- 
schools.  These  Boys’  Brigades  are  said  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  boys  interested  in 
Sunday-school  work.  But  a  recent  report  of 
statistics  shows  that  only  about  twelve  per 
cent,  of  them  attend  any  Bible  class. 

Some  very  distinguished  persons  have  writ¬ 
ten  articles  for  American  magazines,  urging  that 
all  American  boys  be  taught  military  tactics, 
and  the  ‘Grand  Army  of  the  Republic’  have 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  military  drill  in 
the  schools.  The  New  York  Legislature  passed 
a  Bill  requiring  every  boy  in  the  public  schools, 
twelve  years  old  or  more,  to  take  military  drill. 
I  am  glad  to  say  the  Governor  vetoed  the  bill, 
so  that  it  did  not  become  a  law. 

What  does  all  this  signify?  Are  we  to  be¬ 
come  a  military  nation,  like  France  or  Germany, 
where  every  young  man  is  subject  to  draft  and 
has  to  serve  in  the  army  a  certain  length  of 
time?  France  has  been  drafting  100,000  young 
men  each  year.  Do  we  want  that  condition  of 
things?  France  has  about  four  millions  belong¬ 
ing  to  her  army.  In  Germany,  where  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  military  burden  is  still  greater,  with 
some  four  and  a  half  millions  belonging  to  her 
army,  some  one  has  said,  ‘every  peasant  carries 
a  soldier  on  his  back.’  Think  of  the  American 
farmer  having  to  carry  a  soldier  upon  his  back, 
whenever  he  goes  about  his  farm,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  laborer  whose  burdens  are  already  so  heavy 
that  he  is  complaining,  yet  put  a  soldier  on  his 
back.  Do  we  want  every  laborer,  every  farmer, 
every  tax  payer,  to  add  to  his  already  heavy 
burdens  the  additional  burden  of  supporting  a 
soldier,  furnishing  him  with  food,  clothine, 
ammunition  and  pay,  so  that  he  may  be  ready 
to  destroy  life  and  property,  about  some  bound¬ 
ary  line  or  some  question  of  honor,  real  or  imag¬ 
inary?  If  we  do  not  want  this  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  United  States,  let  us  head  off  this 
effort  to  turn  us  back  into  barbarism.  A  few 
items  may  be  mentioned  to  give  us  a  hint  of 
the  cost  of  this  ‘craze.’  Why  did  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Clark  County,  Ohio,  vote  135,000  of 
taxes  on  to  the  people  of  the  county  to  build  an 
armory?  Because  of  the  military  craze.  Why 
do  the  tax-payers  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  have  to 
pay  for  a  165,000  armory?  Answer,  Military 
craze.  Why  is  Fall  River,  Mass.,  just  now  bur¬ 
dening  its  tax  payers  with  building  a  $150,000 
armory,  and  that  at  a  time  when  some  of  its  mills 
are  idle,  and  want  is  staring  its  laborers  in  the 
face?  We  answer  again,  the  military  craze 
causes  it.  None  of  these  places  have  any  more 
real  need  of  these  armories,  than  a  cat  has  need 
of  two  tails.  It  is  simply  this  military  insanity 
robbing  the  toilers  to  that  extent. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  little  burdened  with  taxes.  But  are 
they  willing  that  their  taxes  should  be  increased 
to  nve  times  the  present  amount?  .And  yet  that 
is  what  this  militarism  would  bring  us  to. 
What  is  the  proof  of  this  assertion?  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  Englishman  recently  said  in  a  public 
address  that  ‘of  every  twenty  shillings  of  the 
taxes  for  the  general  government  in  England, 
sixteen  and  a  naif  shillings  go  for  the  military, 
three  and  a  half  shillings,  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  whole,  being  sufficient  for  all  civil  affairs.’ 
Then  the  military  of  England  make  the  taxes 
more  than  ffve  times  what  they  would  otherwise 
be.  If  we  imitate  England  in  militarism,  we 
may  multiply  our  taxes  by  five.  A  few  cents  on 
the  acre  usually  pay  the  taxes  on  farming  land  in 
this  country.  But  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
farming  land  is  taxed  as  high  as  five  dollars 
an  acre,  to  support  the  military  budget.  Reader, 
what  will  you  do  about  it?  Will  you  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  create  a  public  sentiment  against 
militarism? 
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subject  to  check  or  on  certiflcste. 
WALTER  O.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  I8ELIN,  Jb.  ,  Vloe-Preeldent. 
OEOROB  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Assist.  Treas.  and  Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Charles  R.  Henderson, 
Oeorge  F.  Baker,  Adrian  Iselln,  Jr., 

George  8.  Bowdoln,  Augustus  D.  Jnllllard, 
August  Belmont,  James  N.  Jarvie, 

Frederic  Cromwell,  Ricbard  A.  McCurdy, 

Walter  R  Gillette,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Robert  Goelet,  Walter  G.  Oakman, 

G.  G.  Haven,  Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Oliver  Harrlman,  H.  McK.  Twombly, 

B.  Somers  Hayes,  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 

William  C.  Whitney. _ 


WASHINGTON 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr, 


E.  S.  FRENCH, 


The  Policies  Issued  by  The  Washington  are  non* 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

liie  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  ixjseeasea 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 

Eighty-sixth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1898. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street^ 

NXW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Manasement  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortsase  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Squaro. 


8UMHABT  OF  AMBTS. 

Par  Value, 

Cash  in  Banks . . . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Stocks.  $1,978,000  OO 

'4tate  Bonds .  98.000  OO 

City  Bonds .  71 

Etail  Road  Bonds .  1,864,000  OO 

Water  Bonds .  108,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  108,600  00 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  1,396,880  OO 

dank  Stocks .  160,000  OO 

riustUo.  Slocks .  81,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks  payable  on  demand.. 
Preminms  nnoollected  and  in  bands  of 

Agents . 

interest  due  and  accrued  on  let  July, 
1886 . 


Market  Value. 
$  960,879  86 
1,736,406  94 
1,408,780  OO 
98,000  OO 
866,309  93 
1,697,110  OO 
96,000  OO 
119,819  OO 
9,189,178  OO 
310,480  OO 
87,100  OO 

447,849  88 
197,680  OO 

696,676  87 

86,139  18 
$9,990,187  Bi 

$8,000,000  OO 
4,984,803  OO 
749,144  87 
1,986,889  94 
$9,990,187  $1 


Brown  Bros.  St  Co 


PBILA.,  NSW  TOHK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCritn  BY  PBIVXTB  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla..  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first,  cla^s  Invest-  XtlWOCLtmont 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  XHTvoUUvxH) 
recelveacconntsof  Banka  Bankers  and 
Corp  iratlons,  Firms  and  Indlvlonals  on  S4M*11 1*1  t.lPa 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  kJXTV  lax  x  tixx^o. 
of  drcfU  d  awn  abroad  on  til  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canttda,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
countries.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  bay  and  selLBilUof  Exchange  on,  and 
/vF  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
Ui  collectloEB  and  Issoe  Commercial  and  Travel- 
«  j  jx  lers’  Credlu,  available  In  all  partt  of  the  world. 


LIABILITISS. 

Cash  Capital . 

Reserve  Premlnm  Fnnd . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims. 
Net  Surplus . 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H,  wAJBHBUftiv,  t 
KliBRIDOEO.SNOw,  f  V*o*-Fregldenti 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW,  I  a. 
THOMAS  H,  GREENE, 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS, _  I 

ARETTNAH  M.  RTTRPIH.  ^  Asst  SMreU 


8%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valievs  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  U  years*  experience  In  bnstneea  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  m«p  showing  lom^ 
tton  of  landa  Over  HOODOO  Invested.  Not  s  dollar  of  do- 
faulted  principal  or  Interest. 

WIl^LIAM  T.  SOUDEB.  Flnanelal  Agent, 

808  Century  Building,  MinnenpoUs,  Minn 


Improved  Farms 

In  the  Sunny  South,  from  five  dollara  per  sere  np. 
Good  soil,  healthy,  mild  climate,  and  Northern 
neigbbora.  Write  for  free  Catatogne. 

R.  B.  CHApriM  A  Co.  Incorporated,  Ricbmond.Va, 


HONEST  CUBE  FOB  TOBACCO  HABIT. 

One  can't  tell  the  truth  too  often.  Tobacco  Is  injur* 
Ions  to  health,  disturbs  tbe  heart,  causes  nervousness. 
SURE-QUIT,  an  antidote  chewing  gum  destroys  orav- 
ing,  restores  the  system  to  its  normal  condition.  2Sc.  a 
box,  nearly  all  druggiats.  Booklet  and  sample  free. 
Eureka  Chemical  Co^  Detroit,  Mich. 


In  adOreeetnif  advereutna  putronUlng  enr  Jeur* 
nml  UinMy  tnentinn  Tht)  ISvmnfeUet. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 

i 


January  14,  1897. 


The  Most  Remarkable  Premium  Season ! 


Address  Subscription  Department  of  THE  EVANGELIST,  No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


30  $3.00  VOLUMES, 


Without  Cost. 


Neariy  1000  Full-page  and  Vignette 
Portraita. 


30  ROYAL  8vo  VOLUMES, 


Price,  $90.00. 


Nearly  20,000  Pages. 


The  first  three  volumes  will  be  sent  on  the 
receipt  of  the  first  three  new  subscribers  with 
99.00,  and  the  remaining  volumes  will  be  sent 
three  each  month,  when  the  three  new  subscribers 
with  99.00  have  been  received. 

“The  receipt  of  three  new  subscribers  and  99.00 
from  any  one  will  constitute  an  agreement  which 
shall  be  binding  upon  both  parties  as  to  future 
subscriptions  and  shipments. 

The  volumes  will  be  securely  packed  and  sent 
by  express  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Value  of  Premium  given,  •  -  ■  $90.00 

25  New  Subscribers  to  The  Evangelist,  75.00 
Orders  should  be  sent  in  at  once. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


From  Six  to  Sixteen 

— the  most  important  decade  in  ml  life, — growing  girls 
should  be  supported  and  strengthened  by  the  healthful, 
convenient  and  graceful 

I  Oood  Sense 

I  ^  ^  Corset  Waist 

i| 

II  Endorsed  by  mothers— recommended  by  physicians.  Made 
!  I  high  and  low  bust,  long:  and  short  waist,  to  suit  all  fiEures. 

I  Always  superior  In  quality  and  workmanship. 

>!  Childrens’  SSc.  to  SOc.  Misses’  50c.  to  $L  LMles’,  91  to  92. 


FOR  SALK  RV  ALL  RETAILERS. 


Hemstitched 
Bed  Linen 

Pillow  Cases, 
Bolster  Cases, 
Sheets,  a  large 
portion  of  which 
nave  been  espec¬ 
ially  imported 
for  this  sale. 


THE 

LINEN 

STORE. 


ANNUAL  SALE  OF 


SeiUUred 

Ttade-mark. 


Bed 

Covering 


Table 

Linen 

Of  Scotch, 
Irish  Barnsley 
and  Austrian 
man  uf  actnre. 
Napkins,  Table 
ana  Luncheon 
Cloths. 


We  send 

Free  a 

Booklet 

Describing 

Goods  and 

Giving 

Prices. 


At  Very  Much 
Reduced  Prices.  TOWClS 


fortables,  JiHEsMcCurcHEOHiCo.  aSii 

tonComfort-  In  great  variety 

ables,  Wool  West  23d  Street,  of  styles  and 

Comfortables.  New  York.  weaves. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co.  has  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Harper’s  Weekly  Club  by  which 
they  offer  any  individual,  association  or  church,  the 
complete  Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature 
in  '30  volumes,  Ixiund  in  cloth,  as  a  premium  for 
25  new  suliscriliers  to  The  Evangelist  with  the 
yearly  subscription  price  of  93.00  for  each  such 
new  subscriber. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  complete  sets  can 
be  furnished. 

Three  new  names  and  99.00  may  be  sent  in 
during  January,  to  be  followed  by  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  new  names,  and  amount,  each  month 
thereafter,  until  the  25  names  and  975  have  been 
transmitted. 


A  Libraiy  of  the 
World’s  Best  Literature. 

30  ftOYAL  OCTAVO  V0L8.  MEAHLV  20,000  PAGES. 


AMr/g  1000  Full-page  and  Vignette  PortralU 
of  Authore. 

How  the  Complete  Set  will  Appear. 
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